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The Asian Regional Conference 


The International Labour Organisation has constantly emphasised 
the universal nature of its activities. Its aim is to improve conditions 
of labour everywhere and to establish common minimum standards 
for all countries. However, certain groups of countries are faced 
with particular problems that require study at the regional level. 
It was to meet these requirements that a series of conferences of Amer- 
ican States Members of the I.L.O. was inaugurated at Santiago 
de Chile in 1936. The idea of holding regional conferences for the 
discussion of the problems of Asian countries was also considered 
before the war, but the First Asian Regional Conference was not called 
until 1947, at New Delhi 

The following article gives an account of the Third Asian Regional 
Conference of the I.L.O., where the subjects discussed were wages, 
housing and the protection of young workers.” 


At the preceding session of the Asian Regional Conference, 

held in Ceylon in 1950, Japan had been represented by 
observers only: three years later, once more a member of the 
International Labour Organisation, she welcomed to Tokyo the 
delegates of the 18 countries who were meeting to study the special 
problems of the Asian region. 

The presence at the opening sitting of Mr. Ogata, Deputy 
Prime Minister of Japan (who read a message from the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Yoshida) as well as of Mr. Okazaki, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and Mr. Kosaka, Minister of Labour, bore witness 
to the interest taken by the Japanese Government in the work of 
the Conference, and it was soon apparent that the Conference 
could hardly have chosen a more appropriate place for its pro- 
ceedings ; the Japanese authorities had spared no pains to ensure 
that the material conditions should be as satisfactory as possible, 


1 See “ Preparatory Asian Regional Conference of the International 
Labour Organisation ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, No. 5, 
May 1948, p. 425. For an account of the Second Asian Regional Conference 
(Ceylon, 1950), see ibid., Vol. LXI, No. 3, Mar. 1950, p. 221. 

2 A detailed note on the Conference, containing the text of the resolutions 
—~ ~ are in I.L.0.: Industry and Labour, Vol. XI, No. 1, 1 Jan. 

954, p. 20. 
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and the Japanese press, radio and television had conducted a 
remarkable publicity campaign. 

Perhaps still more than the excellent material arrangements, 
however, Japan’s own situation made Tokyo a particularly appro- 
priate scene for this Asian Regional Conference, as Mr. Malik, 
Chairman of the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Organisation, pointed out in his opening speech : 

“This is the third time that a regional conference has been 
held in Asia, and it seems to me to be in the fitness of things that 
the venue should be Japan. Not only is Japan the most industrially 
advanced country of Asia; it has also had to face many difficult 
problems in its efforts to reconstruct its national economy in the 
post-war period, and the solutions it has found to some of them 
can be of great interest to the other countries of the region which 
are faced with more or less similar problems. Further, the industrial 
capacity of Japan can be utilised to supply a proportion of the 
essential requirements of the other countries of the region in respect 
of several categories of capital equipment and materials, thus 
enabling these countries to diversify their economies. Japan can 
therefore make a very valuable contribution to the work of this 
Conference.” 

All the delegates and advisers who spoke in the plenary dis- 
cussions also welcomed the opportunity thus offered to them of 
profiting by the experience of Japan, a country close indeed both 
to the West, from which it has drawn so many techniques, and to 
Asia, of which it forms a part. All brought out the importance of 
the role that Japan has to play in present-day Asia, where develop- 
ments have been so rapid since the Second Session of the Regional 
Conference was held in 1950. At that time many Asian countries 
were still immersed in difficulties of political organisation ; three years 
later, with their political structure consolidated and their admin- 
istrative framework more soundly established, they were better 
able to face the great social and economic problems common to 
the Asian region and to seek a solution of these problems in an 
international collaboration involving no infringement of their 
newly-won independence. 

“It is a short-sighted policy ”, Mr. Malik continued, “ to try 
to restrain any people from seeking their destiny in a democratic 
way, and the myth of superiority in race, colour and creed must 
be totally exploded. The advanced countries have learnt their 
way of life through hard experience, by trial and error, and there 
is no better school in which the underdeveloped countries of today 
can learn their lessons in democracy. The efforts can at times 
assume enormous proportions, but no good government, as has 
been rightly said, can be a substitute for self-government. I might 
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be given instances of some countries as not having done well after 
their political liberation, but it is undeniable that they were held 
in dependence too long for them quickly to recover. There is danger 
in such delays, and, if the aim of human welfare is real and genuine, 
selfish authority must be substituted by sincere advice. Technical 
assistance to underdeveloped countries is a lodestar in that way.” 

The Conference unanimously elected Mr. Maeda, President 
of the I.L.O. Association of Japan, as its president, and Mr. Kosaka, 
Minister of Labour of Japan, as honorary president. On taking 
the chair Mr. Maeda welcomed all the delegates, reviewed the 
various items on the agenda, and said that the Director-General 
of the I.L.O. had in his Report to the Conference clearly stated 
the problems that Asia has to solve. “ Overpopulation, poverty, 
unemployment, underemployment ”, he continued, “ appear to be 
features common to almost every country in Asia, while in the 
developed countries in other parts of the world technology is 
making rapid progress, and consequently living conditions are 
remarkably improved. The realisation of this sharp contrast in 
economic conditions has spread widely through the influence of 
the press, of the radio and of speedier means of travel. This realisa- 
tion may arouse envy and despair but it may also serve to stimulate 
an earnest desire to share in human material progress. However, the 
most encouraging factor in the situation is that the growing desire on 
the part of the underdeveloped countries for more rapid industrial 
and agricultural progress has been matched by increased recognition 
of its necessity among the leaders in the more advanced nations.” 

The President then referred to the “cardinal principles ” of 
the I.L.O. and its desire to co-operate in the advancement of the 
underdeveloped countries by the establishment throughout the 
world of fair social standards. “ The spirit in which we approach the 
tasks before us ”, he said in conclusion, “ will surely determine the 
measure of its success.” 

The agenda included three items: problems of wage policy 
in Asian countries, workers’ housing problems and the protection 
of young workers. Members of the Conference also discussed a 
Report submitted by Mr. David A. Morse, Director-General of 
the International Labour Office.! 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL 


The discussion of this Report in plenary sitting gave delegates 
an opportunity to consider as a whole the social problems of the 
Asian region. ~The Director-General had outlined the economic 


11.L.0.: Report of the Director-General, Asian Regional Conference, 
Tokyo, Sep. 1953 (Geneva, 1953). 
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and social background against which a solution to the problems 
included in the agenda should be sought. However, he had pointed 
out in the introduction to his Report— 


Economic development ... is but the raw material of social progress. 
The benefits it brings to Asian workers depend on the social policies developed 
by these countries, on the improvements that are achieved in wage policies, 
in housing, in the training and placement of the labour force, in labour laws 
and industrial relations, in social security, in conditions of work, in agri- 
cultural reform, in the development of co-operation and the handicraft 
industries and in the protection of especially vulnerable workers. These 
things make up the fabric of modern industrial society. Their framing and 
their administration must keep ahead of economic development if the social 
abuses that have so often accompanied that development elsewhere are to 
be avoided in Asia. 


Accordingly, after discussing the economic factors that affect 
living standards and analysing the plans for economic development 
being applied in Asia, the Report dealt with trends in social policy 
and finally with “The I.L.O. and Asia”. Here Mr. Morse wrote— 


I hope that the discussions at this Conference will contribute to the 
locally informed criticism and constructive suggestions which are vital to 
the continuing reality and usefulness of I.L.O. activities both in Asia and 
elsewhere. For the I.L.O. is a universal organisation. Its regional activities 
should at once contribute to the formulation of universal standards and 
provide the opportunity for their practical application. 


There was no lack of constructive suggestions in the speeches 
of the 32 delegates and advisers from the three groups who took 
part in the discussion of the Report. While recognising the accuracy 
of the review which it contained, they supplemented and enriched 
this with apposite examples—not in order merely to round off a 
description, but to complete the understanding which would 
provide a solid basis for appropriate action. No doubt the picture 
of Asia which gradually emerged as one speech followed another 
was a dark one ; but the speakers were striving, not so much to 
depict a regrettable situation as to outline a plan for dealing with 
an enormous task: by analysing the existing situation, they sought 
to reveal what should be done. 

The Director-General had written in his Report— 


The gap between current standards in Asia and in more developed 
countries is enormous, progress in Asia is slow and the gap may even be 
widening ; future progress towards narrowing the gap requires a great 
intensification both of local and international effort. 


The speakers devoted their attention to defining what this 
effort should be. In a debate which reached a high level they were 
able to bring out the double aspect—economic and human—of the 
general problem of development in Asia. 
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Various delegates described the plans for economic develop- 
ment now being carried out in the countries of the region. Much 
of value had been achieved, but they did not hide their feeling that 
existing programmes were insufficient. Many stressed the primary 
importance of agriculture in the Asian region. Mr. Desai, Indian 
Workers’ delegate, said: “It must be realised... that the pivot 
on which our future economy depends is land and agriculture, 
the main basis of our wealth. I am firmly convinced that unless 
agricultural production, of both food and industrial raw materials, 
is stepped up immediately there is no hope for economic prosperity 
in this region. Our region is, as I have already stated, essentially 
agricultural, and the prosperity of the large masses, comprising 
no less than 75-80 per cent. of the whole population, depends 
upon production on the land. Our rural population are also bulk 
consumers of manufactured and other goods, and I am therefore 
of opinion that unless very close attention is paid to the welfare 
and needs of our village communities during the next few years and 
considerable purchasing power created among them, thereby giving 
them incentives to raise their standard of living, any steps in the 
direction of concentrating large-scale industries are bound to prove 
suicidal. I also believe that economic and industrial activities to be 
undertaken in most of the countries in the Asian region should all 
be such as would contribute to the welfare of our rural population.” 

Many speakers stressed the importance of expanding trade 
and above all of a stabilisation of the prices of raw materials for 
economic development in the Asian countries and for a higher 
rate of agricultural production. Mr. Davis, Government delegate 
of Singapore, said in this connection : “ It is scarcely possible even 
to plan improvements in working and social conditions unless 
there is a prospect of economic stability, and for many countries 
of this region that depends on stability in world prices and trading 
conditions.” Mr. Mendis, Government delegate of Ceylon, said 
that a solution of this problem “ seems available in an international 
price stabilisation agreement.... Commodity agreements are 
nothing new to the world and we have already had the experience 
of the International Wheat Agreement. It only requires the 
impetus of an international body and recognition of the mutual 
economic interdependence which exists between all nations ... to 
ensure for us and other partners to such an agreement the freedom 
and protection from external circumstances that are necessary if 
we are to achieve those objectives to which we are dedicated.” 
Several other speakers also called for an international agreement 
on the prices of raw materials. 

Though recognising that agriculture holds a dominating place 
in Asian countries, speakers by no means neglected the problem 
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of industrialisation. The Director-General had said in this regard 
in his Report— 

Whatever progress is achieved with capital formation, either from 
domestic sources or from foreign borrowing, it is certain that capital is going 
to remain scarce for many decades. The methods of production based on 
high capital investment per unit of labour which prevail in the advanced 
countries would surely be uneconomic for countries of Asia today. These 
methods of production have been developed for countries where labour is 
scarce and dear, where savings are high and where effective demand has kept 
ahead of what can be produced with existing techniques and labour forces. 
It is labour which has had to be economised. In Asia labour is plentiful and 
cheap, and it is capital which has to be economised. This is a new economic 
problem and demands new technical methods for its solution. The search 
for these methods, and their application, will not be easy. It calls for a 
sustained effort of imagination and ingenuity, using the creative energies 
of the whole community, to produce new technologies which will be genuine 
innovations. 

Mr. Maulik (Employers’ delegate, India) said how interesting 
he found the idea of developing a new type of industry, different 
both from the present cottage industries and from the present 
large-scale factory industry, which for the same amount of capital 
investment could produce more than the former and provide more 
employment than the latter. He therefore asked that the I.L.O. 
should undertake research to define this new type of industry. 
However, he went on, it was possible to overstate the difficulty 
that populous countries, encountered in adopting modern methods 
of production. “ The number of persons directly engaged in manu- 
facturing industry does not by itself give a complete picture of the 
employment potential, because for every one person so engaged 
there are several persons who come to be employed in the various 
stages of the manufacturing and distribution processes. An initial 
increase in manufacturing activity is the most important way of 
assisting employment and the most effective way of increasing the 
total national output at a more rapid rate than population increase. 
Living standards are determined basically by the availability of 
goods and services, and it is large-scale industrialisation which 
makes possible adequate and cheap supplies of the desired goods... . 
The matter of capital formation out of the savings of the community 
and the paucity of capital can also be overstated. During the 
war years no country seemed to have been preoccupied with the 
problem of capital formation, yet there was greater economic 
activity. It would be a sad commentary on the values of our 
times if wars could somehow be financed, but not economic develop- 
ment during peacetime.” Mr. Maulik therefore proposed that the 
I.L.0., in collaboration with the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East, should study the possibility of financing economic 
development through methods other than taxation. 
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The problem of financing economic development was one of 
those that attracted most attention during the debate. The majority 
of the speakers admitted that the shortage of capital was a major 
obstacle to this development, and they proposed various solutions. 
In the view of Mr. Ahmad (Workers’ delegate, Pakistan), although 
financial assistance from foreign countries is necessary, the Asian 
countries should at the same time try to achieve capital formation 
at home by curtailing defence expenditure in the national budgets. 
“We find ”, he went on, “ that many Asian countries allot in the 
national budget as much as half of their resources to defence, and 
as a result they have to cut down on their nation-building projects. 
This diversion of national resources to defence expenditure at the 
expense of the development projects works against the very 
principle of I.L.O. ideals, which say that maintenance of world 
peace depends more on meeting the basic needs of the hungry 
people. I would therefore humbly suggest to the Asian govern- 
ments that they should curtail their defence expenditure in favour 
of capital formation, without which the plans for the development 
projects cannot be executed. After all, the intention of all govern- 
ments in Asia is to defend their people, and not the territory alone. 
If the people die, will it be worth while simply to defend the land ? ” 

Mr. Allana (representing the Governing Body) defined the 
problem in the following terms : “ It must be admitted that finan- 
cing of industries and of agricultural development—because there 
is a colossal lack of irrigation projects, of hydro-electrical schemes, 
of power-generating schemes—can only be done through domestic 
savings being canalised into private industry or agriculture, or 
through foreign private capital or international financing. It is 
admitted on all hands that the volume of domestic savings in 
each of the countries of Asia has not been tapped or canalised into 
productive industrial channels. That, certainly, is the primary 
responsibility of every country. However, if this study is carried 
a step further the conclusion becomes irresistible that in spite of 
these domestic savings there will not be adequate finance to cater 
for the growing needs of industrial and agricultural development. 
At that stage arises the question of devising means to attract 
international capital, through international sources, and foreign 
private capital.” With a view to solving this problem Mr. Allana 
submitted a resolution concerning the international flow of capital 
for economic development, which was unanimously adopted by 
the Conference. The Conference declared in the resolution that a 
speedy and substantial increase in the international flow of capital 
is essential if there is to be the desired improvement in living 
standards in Asian countries, noted with interest that the problem 
of financing economic development had for some time been under 
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active consideration by the General Assembly and Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations, and expressed the hope that 
“effective arrangements can be devised to increase the flow of 
capital to the underdeveloped countries, and in particular that in 
the near future intergovernmental lending and grants may be 
progressively supplemented by substantial movements of foreign 
capital”. This, the resolution continues, should be encouraged 
to participate in the development of less advanced areas by the 
easing of restrictions on the export of capital and the creation of 
conditions which would make investment attractive to the private 
investor, assist governments in promoting measures of social and 
economic development, open up fresh avenues of employment, 
and ensure to the workers fair wages and a progressively improving 
standard of living. 

The need to ensure that foreign capital is rationally used to 
increase employment openings was frequently stressed. “ Un- 
employment and underemployment ”, one of the speakers said, 
“are the two great obstacles to the economic development of 
Asia.” This determination to spare no effort in the struggle for 
full employment was also revealed in the number of references 
made by the speakers to productivity. All recognised the urgency 
of increasing productivity in all branches of the economy, but they 
stressed an idea which the Director-General had urged in his 
Report as follows : 


Since capital is the most scarce of all the resources available in these 
countries, it may be stated as a general principle that efforts towards raising 
productivity should entail as little increase in capital investment as possible. 
In applying this principle two aspects of the problem may be usefully distin- 
guished. One aspect relates to the determination of the optimum ratios of 
capital to labour in connection with planning for creation of new employment 
opportunities for existing surpluslabour. Obviously, the larger the amount of 
capital used to equip one additional worker, the higher will be the productivity 
of that worker. But since total capital resources are limited, less capital will 
be available for equipping other unemployed and underemployed workers. 
Therefore the important thing is to decide the most desirable way in which 
the capital resources are to be apportioned among the surplus labour both 
from the point of view of production and of employment. 


When considering means of bringing about economic develop- 
ment and higher productivity, speakers did not lose sight of the 
essential object of this process, namely, to raise the standard of 
living. They pointed out that economic progress should not be 
obtained at the price of unjustified sacrifice on the workers’ part. 
In another passage of his Report the Director-General had said— 


The speed with which productivity can be raised will depend largely on 
the initiative of the workers and management of the existing producing 
units. Considering especially the fact that for most of the existing producing 
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units the capital-saving methods best suited for wide application, at the 
present stage, are simple but effective improvements on the methods cur- 
rently in use, the workers themselves, who actually run the existing produc- 
tion processes, should be able to contribute greatly towards the development 
of such capital-saving methods provided they have the necessary incentive. 
The same is true of management. The process of spreading new technical 
knowledge can also be accelerated immeasurably by existing small producers 
learning from one another and promoting efficient organisations . . . both 
for developing and for spreading this knowledge. Thus, the basic require- 
ment for a rapid increase in productivity would seem once again to be the 
full participation of the whole people. 


These views met with general agreement. Various speakers 
stated that arrangements should be made for the equitable dis- 
tribution of the profits of increased productivity ; that plans to 
increase productivity should be so conceived as not to cause 
unemployment but on the contrary to open up new employment 
possibilities ; that the parties concerned must make a joint effort, 
and that if this were to be possible the workers must be able to 
participate fully in the preparation of such plans. 

The part that powerful, independent occupational organisations 
can play in this regard was brought out by many speakers. All 
the representatives of the workers described the efforts made by 
their associations to improve the conditions of the working class. 
They protested against any policy of restricting trade union 
freedoms and urged that collective bargaining, the importance of 
which is unanimously recognised, can only live up to its name if it 
is conducted on a footing of real equality. Organisations should be 
strengthened, said Mr. Vasavada (Workers’ adviser, India) ; that 
would create a consciousness of their responsibilities on the part 
of both workers and employers. “ Collective bargaining ”, he went 
on, “should not rely on the principle that might is right, that 
whenever I am strong I can get what I want, and when I am 
weak I am deprived even of what is due to me.... Collective 
bargaining should be guided by the over-all spirit of service to 
society.” Several speakers drew attention to the importance in 
this regard of the international labour Conventions concerning 
freedom of association and the right to organise and to bargain 
collectively. 

To secure also dignity and freedom for the worker, both as a 
consequence of material progress and as an element in it, was 
another essential preoccupation of those who took part in the 
debate. It is significant that a resolution calling for freedom of 
workers’ suffrage and eligibility for election was submitted to the 
Conference and unanimously adopted; this recommends, infer 
alia, that governments and employers should refrain from any 
interference in the free exercise of these rights. 
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It is clear, however, that enjoyment by the workers of a 
satisfactory way of life presupposes not only a respect for their 
liberties but also acceptable material conditions, particularly a 
healthy dwelling, a satisfactory level of education and a training 
which will give access to stable and sufficiently remunerative 
employment. 


THE QUESTIONS ON THE AGENDA 


It was soon evident that the Governing Body and the Asian 
Advisory Committee? had been well advised in choosing the items 
on the agenda. Speakers were unanimous in stressing their very 
great importance. While the technical committees discussed the 
details of the texts to be adopted, many delegates described in 
the plenary sittings the situation in their country as regards these 
problems and submitted proposals, many of them original, for 
their solution. The question of housing in particular received 
ample attention. Undeniably the shortage of housing is a problem 
common to the whole of Asia : but it takes various forms in different 
countries. How is it possible, in Hongkong, to house a population 
which has almost quadrupled in a few years and indeed amounts to 
some 2.5 million persons ? How is it possible, in Burma, to repair 
the enormous destruction caused by the war ? How is it possible, 
in Malaya, to build villages that will both provide the inhabitants 
with satisfactory accommodation and protect them against the 
attacks of rebels? Representatives of the governments described 
the action taken—the establishment of a Ministry of Housing, 
the foundation of separate housing offices, the construction of model 
villages, the encouragement of private companies and the adoption 
of plans to assist individual building. The workers’ unions co- 
operate in this task, and the employers—particularly on planta- 
tions—also strive to find a satisfactory solution. Indeed, as was 
pointed out by Mr. Vasavada (Workers’ adviser, India), the 
problem of housing cannot be left to one element of society alone : 
it should be tackled from all three sides; nor should employers 
forget that to provide housing for the workers is an investment, 
in the same way as capital goods, machinery or building; Mr. 
Vasavada therefore proposed a comprehensive co-operative building 
movement, supported by the government, which would legislate 
to enable the workers to purchase land as cheaply as possible. 

Speakers recognised the need for joint action by the three 
elements in society. They also pointed out the weakness of the 
building industry in the Asian region. It must, they said, be 


_ 3 The Asian Advisory Committee, a tripartite body, was established 
in 1950 to advise the Governing Body of the I.L.O. on Asian problems and 
on the Asian aspects of general problems. 
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developed, raw materials must be found, new materials must be 
made available through rationally conducted research, and standards 
must be laid down corresponding to the resources and needs of 
each country. Finally, many referred to the close link between 
the housing problem and the wage problem. “Because of our low 
levels of productivity and income”, said Mr. Huvanandana (Govern- 
ment delegate, Thailand), “ most people in Asia must of necessity 
spend almost all of their income on the bare essentials of life. Thus, 
only the wealthier classes can afford to purchase adequate hous- 
ing....” The immediate need, he declared at another point in 
his speech, was a minimum wage structure which would secure a 
reasonable living standard, to be followed in due time by a proper 
living standard incorporating labour’s fair share of the benefits 
that would accrue from raising productivity. On this point also 
there was no difference of view between members of the Conference. 
Government delegates mentioned important measures taken to 
solve the problem of low wages, but admitted that a great deal 
remained to be done. In particular, Mr. Abid Ali (Government 
delegate, India) said: “I would stress that a progressive wage 
policy under which the standard of living of workers could rise 
through the growth of healthy trade unionism and effective collec- 
tive bargaining, side by side with power to fix minimum wages and 
in due course fair wages, is an essential need in this region.” 

Realising that the economic development and social progress 
of Asia are tasks requiring a long-term effort, speakers stressed the 
importance of protecting youth. Young workers must be educated 
and trained, in their own interests first of all but also in order to 
establish the manpower potential that is indispensable to the 
economic development of Asia. Various speakers showed that the 
protection of young workers is a major objective in most of the 
Asian countries. Some described in detail the action taken both 
to protect workers in employment and to provide them with 
education and training. Particular reference was made to the need 
for a coherent, continuous process ranging from general basic 
education to placement and including vocational training and 
guidance. Several speakers pointed out that such training and 
guidance should be conceived not in the abstract but with due 
regard for the manpower needs of the various countries. 


The Resolutions Adopted 


There had thus been general agreement on principles and 
objectives regarding the three items on the agenda, and it was to 
be expected that the conclusions of the Conference’s technical 
committees would be approved in plenary sitting without much 
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discussion. Their resolutions were indeed unanimously adopted. 
The committees had realised from the outset the importance and 
urgency of the problems referred to them, and each submitted a 
draft resolution which aimed not only at formulating principles 
but also at defining a programme of practical action. 

The Committee on Housing analysed at some length the diffi- 
culties hampering a solution of the housing problem in Asia—short- 
age of materials, shortage of capital, shortage of technicians 
(architects, town planning experts, specialists in public health). 
In the resolution appended to its report the Committee sought 
to lay the foundations of a workers’ housing policy comprising 
carefully arranged priorities for the use of available materials, 
so as to avoid competition between housing construction and work 
directly connected with economic development. It made a distinc- 
tion between a programme of “short-life” housing and one 
providing for the construction of permanent dwellings, and recom- 
mended eminently practical action in both these regards. 

The Committee on Wages, in its resolution, stated the principle 
that it should be the common objective of governments, employers 
and workers to establish wages at the highest level consistent with 
the economic condition of each country, and that in future wages 
should tend to provide the worker with a fair share of the increased 
productivity resulting from national economic development ; to 
this end it recommended the practice of collective agreements as 
normally the best means for determining and adjusting wages ; in 
the case of countries where collective bargaining is non-existent 
or not effective it recommended wage regulation by statute as a 
preliminary step towards the development of collective bargaining 
systems but stated that even here recourse should be had to 
tripartite machinery. 

The Committee on the Protection of Young Workers stressed 
that the discussion had been directed only to the means of providing 
such protection, since its necessity was unanimously recognised. 
This Committee’s resolution recommended a series of measures 
regarding general education and vocational training, vocational 
guidance and placement, and regulation of the employment of 
children and young persons ; the resolution concluded with practical 
advice regarding the implementation of the programme so outlined. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND THE ROLE OF THE I.L.O. 


The resolutions on workers’ housing and the protection and 
vocational preparation of young workers both included paragraphs 
on technical assistance. “One of the most practicable means of 
facilitating an early solution of the Asian workers’ housing problem ”, 
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the former resolution states, “is through technical assistance 
from the United Nations, the International Labour Organisation 
and other specialised agencies, and from other sources. It is 
recommended that the possibilities of utilising various types of 
technical assistance which are available to Asian countries in 
tackling the workers’ housing problem be thoroughly and fully 
utilised.” The resolution on young workers urged governments 
to “build up effective administrative and inspection services, 
making use, where consistent with their resources, needs and plans 
for economic and social development, of the assistance available 
through the International Labour Organisation and other inter- 
national agencies under the Expanded Programme of Technical 
Assistance and similar schemes, to improve conditions of life and 
work for young persons ”. 

During the discussion of the Director-General’s Report, speakers 
referred again and again to the problem of technical assistance. 
Although such questions as the financing of economic development, 
for instance, were dealt with at greater length, this was no doubt 
because these problems required policy decisions, whereas tech- 
nical assistance is already in existence and its value is not con- 
tested. This does not of course mean that no improvement is 
possible with regard to technical assistance; and many constructive 
criticisms and suggestions were made on this point as on others. 
Mr. Abid Ali (Government delegate, India) said: “ It is essential 
for indenting countries to plan ahead their requirements. It is equally 
important that fields in which the indenting countries are in a 
position to commence action should be given priority. On the 
part of the authorities arranging for technical assistance it is 
essential that they should be able to operate a satisfactory recruit- 
ment programme in so far as experts are concerned so that the 
experts who are offered are persons of outstanding technical 
knowledge having sympathies with the underdeveloped countries. 
The I.L.O. should try to build up, as far as possible, a roster 
containing details of experts in different fields. The I.L.O. should 
also try to work out blueprints of projects which are considered 
likely to be of value to underdeveloped countries. It would then 
be easier for these countries to know what was involved and what 
might be expected to be achieved on the execution of a certain 
project, and to make up their minds quickly... . Follow-up in 
the case of fellowships is of particular significance.” 

Mr. Kotaki (Government delegate, Japan) stressed the part 
that his country can play in the field of technical assistance, and 
said : “ In order to provide a large part of the surplus population 
in rural areas with as many employment opportunities as possible 
it seems especially necessary to take positive measures to increase 
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agricultural productivity through the improvement of agricultural 
technique, to promote processing of agricultural products and to 
extend technical and financial assistance to the handicraft industry 
and to medium and small scale enterprises parallel with the 
acceleration of industrialisation in specific fields. In such a sphere 
it seems that Japanese skills, suited to the actual conditions of 
Asia, are more applicable than those of Europe and America 
—which are highly specialised—and I believe that there are pos- 
sibilities for the employment of Japan’s technical co-operation, 
such as the sending of specialists to the Asian countries, the 
opening of institutions for practical training of their people, etc. 
The I.L.O. has already started the work of such technical assistance 
and it is hoped that such work will be carried out more positively 
and extensively in future, as the Indian delegate pointed out just 
now. For our part, we pledge ourselves to full co-operation in 
this respect.” 

Several speakers pointed out with satisfaction that the I.L.O. 
had made great efforts in Asia since the previous session of the 
Asian Regional Conference. “There is some misunderstanding ”, 
said Mr. Ahmad (Workers’ delegate, Pakistan), “regarding the 
I.L.O. in Asia. A section of the people feel that the I.L.O. does not 
take the same interest in Asia as it does in other regions. I can 
say without fear of contradiction that this idea has no founda- 
tion at all.... The I.L.O. is fully aware of the fact that two- 
thirds of the world’s population live in Asia ... . The I.L.O. cannot 
justify its existence as a world organisation dedicated to the 
social and economic progress of humanity if it fails to save the 
Asian peoples from their present degradation.” 

Numerous speakers also asked the I.L.O. to carry out various 
kinds of research. Indeed, the resolution on workers’ housing 
included a chapter entitled “ Future Action by the International 
Labour Organisation ”. The Conference here requested that atten- 
tion be given to the possibility of establishing two research centres 
for the arid and humid regions of Asia respectively ; it recom- 
mended that the Office be instructed to continue and develop its 
studies on such subjects as the place of workers’ housing and 
related facilities in national economic development programmes, 
the utilisation of underemployed resources in a short-life housing 
programme, co-operative housing, apprenticeship standards and 
vocational training in the building industry, the improvement of 
productivity in the industry, and the contribution that workers, 
employers and governments can make to the provision of an ade- 
quate supply of workers’ housing. 

The speeches showed clearly that delegates attached the greatest 
importance to all forms of action by the I.L.O. Although technical 
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assistance and research work received much attention, the legis- 
lative aspect of the I.L.O.’s activity was by no means neglected. 
Several speakers regretted that the number of ratifications of 
international labour Conventions by Asian countries was so small. 
They referred in particular to the Conventions concerning freedom 
of association and the right to organise and to bargain collectively, 
as well as the maritime Conventions adopted by the general Con- 
ference at its 28th Session (Seattle, 1946). Some added that the 
ratified Conventions have not always been satisfactorily applied 
and that means should be found of correcting this situation. One 
speaker expressed the desire that the Conventions and Recom- 
mendations should be drafted in a more flexible form, so that 
ratification and application in underdeveloped countries would be 
facilitated. 

The Conference’s interest in this question was reflected in its 
unanimous adoption of a resolution, submitted by the Japanese 
Workers’ delegate, on prompt ratification of international labour 
Conventions by Asian countries. Here, the Conference pointed 
out that social progress in Asian countries would be materially 
assisted by the extensive ratification, acceptance and observance 
of the Conventions, Recommendations and resolutions adopted 
under the auspices of the International Labour Organisation. It 
therefore urged governments in the Asian region, in consultation 
with the appropriate organisations of employers and workers, to 
keep under constant review the progress of their law and practice 
in relation to the provisions of the Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions, with a view to raising the conditions in their own countries 
to the level of the provisions and so facilitating in appropriate 
cases the ratification of Conventions and the acceptance of Recom- 
mendations ; it also asked governments to give careful considera- 
tion to the results of the Asian Regional Conference and expressed 
the wish that this question be considered again at its next session. 

Sir Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans (Government delegate, United 
Kingdom) defined the role of the regional conferences. They are 
now, he said “ a well-established feature of the work of the I.L.O., 
and it is recognised that they have their own special contribution 
to make towards the work of that Organisation . . . . The coun- 
tries of Asia, for instance, are bound together not only by com- 
munity of sentiment and tradition but also by the close similarity 
of many of their most fundamental social problems. The I.L.O. 
has always prided itself, and rightly, on its free discussions, where 
every opinion may be given full and unfettered expression. At 
the same time a sense of kinship in face of a common task is a 
priceless asset, which we should guard jealously and never allow 
to become dissipated by undue insistence upon national or sectional 
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differences. The problems which we discuss here are stubborn 
enough, but at least they can often be focused more clearly than 
is possible at meetings covering a wider range of countries. We 
thus have a unique opportunity of arriving at conclusions which, 
even if they provide only partial solutions, are at any rate con- 
crete and practical conclusions. But results which are concrete 
and practical depend on the extent to which we can profit by the 
varying experiences of each other. Each conference is not an end 
but a beginning ; it affords the opportunity of assessing, critically 
if need be, the policies already followed and of providing, through 
full and free debate, the materials for further progress... . I 
think we can claim that much useful work has been done at this 
Conference. Experiences have been exchanged and new friend- 
ships made. But we cannot yet assess its result. We shall only 
be able to do that when we see the fruits beginning to grow in the 
countries represented here. The cultivation of that fruit is our 
responsibility, and ours alone. But when that is accepted some- 
thing more remains to be said. We cannot—and this is something 
which was said long, long ago—live unto ourselves alone. The 
regional approach has its place—and, as I have tried to show, a 
very important place—in the battle for social progress. But the 
I.L.O. as a whole, if it is to fulfil our hopes and the aspirations of 
all of us, must have a wider approach, a world-wide approach, 
an approach which you have frequently heard summed up in the 
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word ‘ universality ’. 


CONCLUSION 


The results obtained by the Conference and the spirit in which 
it worked were so aptly described by the Secretary-General, 
Mr. Jef Rens, in his reply to the debate on the Director-General’s 
Report, that this review will perhaps be best concluded by a 
reproduction of the chief passages of Mr. Rens’ speech. 

After thanking the Japanese authorities for their generous 
hospitality, the Secretary-General referred to the peculiar diffi- 
culties raised in the present age by the concentration of millions of 
persons in enormous cities. “To limit the excessive development 
of large cities”, he said, “and to reduce the congestion in those which 
have already clearly passed reasonable bounds, seem to me to be 
essential factors of any adequate housing policy.” He then quoted 
a number of instances from the Scandinavian countries. “It was 
rightly stated and reiterated during the debate that this is one of 
the most important problems in the whole field of social policy. 
Apart from stable employment, no other factor contributes so much 
as decent housing, with a minimum of comfort, to imbuing the 
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worker with a sense of security. The profound and rapid economic 
changes which are taking place in the countries of Asia today tend 
to uproot an ever growing number of citizens. We have already 
experienced this phenomenon in the countries of the West. In 
these changed economic conditions the aim of government policy 
should be to ensure a new basis of stability in the life of the citizens. 
In seeking this new stability it is well to bear in mind that housing 
is one of the firmest of all stabilising social elements.” But this 
problem was not peculiar to the Asian countries, he added ; the 
Director-General was considering the choice of housing as the 
central theme for his Report to the next session of the International 
Labour Conference, and the discussion that had taken place at 
Tokyo at the Asian level would serve as a valuable introduction 
to the debate at Geneva in June 1954. 

As regards a second problem, the protection of young workers, 
there had been agreement that the objectives were non-contro- 
versial ; the real issues were the ways and means of achieving these 
objectives. “There is a special urgency ”, continued Mr. Rens, 
“about the application in Asian countries of the principles concerning 
the protection of children and educational and vocational oppor- 
tunity for youth which are embodied in the I.L.O.’s Constitution. 
Not only is there the general question of population increase which 
underlies all current problems in Asia but there is also the impor- 
tant consideration that the present generation of young workers 
has grown up during the difficult years of the war and is therefore 
in need of special care and attention. In order to safeguard the 
future of the nation—and this means its youth—particularly 
during the present transitional period of widespread industrial 
development, protection must take positive forms.” 

All the speeches had referred to the notorious inadequacy of 
incomes, and more particularly of wages, in the Asian countries ; 
and the Committee on Wages had sought practical means which 
might contribute to increasing wages in Asia. Doubtless the 
raising of wage levels was conditioned, as many delegates had 
pointed out, by the increase of production ; but wage levels were 
not conditioned by the level of production alone. “ Exploitation, 
usury, inequality in the distribution of land, still constitute in 
different parts of Asia obstacles to the fair remuneration of workers. 
In certain countries there are too many large landed proprietors, 
and too many landless agricultural workers. There is too grim a 
difference between the magnificent, modern business centres and 
superb residential districts of your large cities and the sprawling 
suburbs in which masses of workpeople are crowded together in 
squalid slums. Any economic development policy which is not 
accompanied by a very generous social policy and a progressive 
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fiscal policy is courting failure through lack of support from the 
working masses. The peoples of Asia, having won their independ- 
ence the hard way, should avoid in the social organisation of their 
national communities the crying inequalities and injustices which 
accompanied the first stages of industrialisation in Europe and 
should see to it that their rich citizens do not become too rich and 
that their poor ones do not become poorer. Fortunately the 
speeches made from this platform both by Employers’ and Govern- 
ment delegates and by the spokesmen of the Workers reveal a 
social conscience which augurs well for the future. Let the govern- 
ments, then, pursue their efforts in the field of agrarian reform by 
redistributing the land more equitably among those who till the 
land and extending to the countryside the amenities, including 
public hygiene facilities, of the towns; let them keep ceaseless 
watch over the distribution of national income in order to correct, 
by fiscal measures, all major inequalities ; let private entrepreneurs 
make their goods available to the consumers at reduced prices, give 
their workers decent wages, and content themselves with what I 
would dare to call a reasonable scale of profit. Such a policy on the 
part of authorities and employers will no doubt encourage workers 
to intensify their own efforts and to give. their full support to 
measures for increased productivity.” 

The responsibility for taking these measures, said Mr. Rens, 
lay with the peoples of Asia themselves, and speeches at the Con- 
ference showed that almost everywhere a beginning had been made. 
It remained true, however, that more substantial technical assist- 
ance by the advanced countries could greatly speed up the process. 
Moreover, it seemed from several speeches that the time had perhaps 
come to stabilise the prices of the principal raw materials by means 
of broad international agreements. 

In its present state the Technical Assistance Programme 
depended to a large extent on the quality of its experts. The 
I.L.O. was devoting the utmost care to their selection. It should 
be stressed that the provision of technical assistance, so important 
today, was but complementary to the traditional legislative function 
of the International Labour Organisation. If the technical assistance 
work of the I.L.O. was to bring about the expected results, it 
should be accompanied by progressive application by the recipient 
countries of the social standards set up by the International 
Labour Conference. It was therefore fitting for the present meeting 
to examine the problem of the ratification and application of 
Conventions. The International Labour Conference had been 
endeavouring to render the instruments it adopted more flexible, 
without sacrificing the concept of universal standards, and would 
no doubt continue to do so. 
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“T have no doubt ”, Mr. Rens went on, “that the notion of 
technical assistance is a great notion, a just notion and a timely 
notion. To a certain extent—but only to a certain extent—it 
reflects that basic idea of the Declaration of Philadelphia which 
so many delegates have quoted, namely that poverty anywhere 
constitutes a danger to prosperity everywhere. Indeed, in the 
long run—in the very long run—technical assistance is of course 
in the interests of all. There is, however, much more involved in 
this technical assistance programme than a mere question of 
interests. It would be, in my very firm conviction, a mistake to 
believe that men are guided by interests alone. Whatever the 
power of self-interest as a motive of human conduct may be, the 
history of mankind cannot be wholly explained by this motive 
alone. It is impossible to confine man’s soul within such narrow 
bounds. Sympathy towards those who are deprived of the essentials 
of life animates those who themselves possess everything that they 
need. Men are humiliated in their own dignity because other men 
live in degradation. Men feel their own rights to be endangered 
because other men have no rights. Men suffer because others 
suffer. Some of the greatest spiritual adventures of mankind are 
based on such expressions of solidarity as these, which bind man 
to man.” 

Unfortunately, the resources placed at the disposal of the 
Technical Assistance Programme were not sufficient and had even 
recently been reduced. If the peace talks now envisaged gave 
positive results, the time would perhaps come when the advanced 
countries would be able to supplement their present technical 
assistance activities with assistance in the form of supplies of 
equipment and materials, and the way might also be opened for 
the investment of private capital. “Given a favourable evolution 
of the international situation, the efforts which the peoples of 
Asia have begun to deploy with such energy, the technical aid 
which they are already receiving—and in the near future, I trust, 
a more substantial material aid—all these concerted endeavours 
should, in the foreseeable future, change the face of this continent 
and bring to its inhabitants really human living conditions.” 

The I.L.0. was pledged to do all within its power to help the 
Asian countries. Good note had been taken of every comment 
made during the Conference, and the further studies requested 
would be undertaken to the fullest extent permitted by the 
resources of the Organisation. 

“ This is the second occasion, ” said Mr. Rens at the close of 
his speech, “ on which it has been my privilege and my very great 
honour to serve as Secretary-General to an Asian Regional Confe- 
rence. The first time was at New Delhi in 1947. At the risk of 
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appearing a little presumptuous, I should like to mention a few—a 
very few—of the thoughts suggested to me by a comparison of 
the present Conference with the corresponding assembly in New 
Delhi. Six years ago the debates were more impetuous, criticism 
was more vehement and the temper of the Conference was more 
clamatory. And it is easy to understand why. Several Asian 
countries had only just recovered their independence and many 
delegates of all three groups had been formed in the hard school of 
opposition and struggle. They lacked practical experience of power 
and they had not yet had time to acquire a full sense of their new 
responsibilities. Since then this experience and this sense of 
responsibility have been progressively acquired. I have found 
striking evidence of this throughout your very substantial general 
discussion, the level of which compares favourably, in my opinion, 
with that of the corresponding debate in the sessions of the general 
International Labour Conference. I have been deeply impressed 
both by your profound understanding of the relevant economic 
and social problems and by the penetrating intelligence which you 
have shown in seeking appropriate—and often indeed very ori- 
ginal—solutions to your difficulties. What has struck me even 
more is the moderation and thoughtfulness shown in your speeches 
—a moderation and thoughtfulness attributable, no doubt, to 
the seriousness with which you have approached the heavy re- 
sponsibilities that have fallen to your lot ; your firm determination 
to overcome one by one the obstacles in your path; and your 
recognition that in taking up the Herculean tasks which lie ahead 
you must rely first and foremost on your own efforts. It is for 
reasons such as this that, to my mind, your debates have been 
more sober, more constructive, more realistic than those of the 
First Asian Regional Conference.” 


























Cultural Factors 
in Economic and Social Change 


by 
Ernest BEAGLEHOLE 


Department of Psychology, Victoria University College, 
Wellington, New Zealand 


With the development of the practice of sending missions to the 
less developed parts of the world in order to assist the inhabitants to 
improve their standard of living by the adoption of more advanced 
techniques of production has come the realisation that such assistance 
may be ineffective if the proposed economic changes are not adapted 
to the traditional way of life of the inhabitants. 

The following article treats of the difficulties and dangers involved 
in attempts by experts to introduce new economic techniques or improve- 
ments in living conditions among peoples with a culture different from 
their own and explains the role of the social scientist, and particularly 
the anthropologist, in helping to prepare a programme of economic 
and social change. The problems discussed here are frequently re- 
ferred to in the study of living and working conditions of indigenous 
peoples recently published by the Office’, but it was found impossible 
to deal with these problems at length in that study. 

Professor Beaglehole, who was Chairman at the recent Second 
Session of the I.L.O. Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labour 
(March 1954) will be remembered by Review readers as the leader of 
the joint field mission on indigenous populations of the United 
Nations and the specialised agencies that visited the Andes in 1952." 


N the sixth resolution of the Fourth Conference of American 
States Members of the International Labour Organisation held 
at Montevideo in 1949, the Conference clearly and unequivocally 


11,.L.0.: Indigenous Peoples : Living and Working Conditions of A bor- 
iginal Populations in Independent Countries, Studies and Reports, New 
Series, No. 35 (Geneva, 1953). A note on the study appeared in Jnternational 
Labour Review, Vol. LXIX, No. 2, Feb. 1954, p. 173. 

2See Ernest BEAGLEHOLE: “A Technical Assistance Mission to the 
oo ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXVII, No. 6, June 1953, 
p. 520. 
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states its opinion that “for the purposes of the International 
Labour Organisation, the problems relating to the conditions of 
life and work of the indigenous populations of Latin America, 
and, consequently, the action required to solve them, are essen- 
tially social and economic in character”. The record of the 
discussions of the First Session of the I.L.O. Committee of Experts 
on Indigenous Labour is even more explicit: while recognising 
the importance of economic and social factors in furthering the 
integration of indigenous peoples into contemporary economic life 
the Committee was of the opinion that little progress could be 
achieved unless international organisations, governments and 
experts alike recognised that the problem of economic change 
was basically a human problem. This recognition means that 
in any attempt to introduce new economic techniques to an 
indigenous people or to improve their way of life in any particular 
fashion, the desired economic or social adaptation is likely to be 
slow until one realises that no social or economic institution can be 
changed without some change in the action and thought patterns 
of human beings who have been accustomed to a given way of life, 
a culture as the anthropologist terms it, for many generations. This 
way of life cannot be changed simply or quickly. Human beings 
are always more conservative than they are innovators. Yet 
there are many examples in the world today of people adjusting 
to new ways of life. From the study of this adjustment the anthro- 
pologist can offer experience and skills which need to be taken into 
account if economic change is to proceed with the maximum effect- 
iveness and the minimum disorganisation of indigenous life. 


CULTURAL AND ECONOMIC INTEGRATION 


To prevent misunderstanding it is well to state at the outset 
that an emphasis on the importance of cultural factors in social 
and economic change does not mean that cultural factors are 
more important than economic factors or that they should 
necessarily receive a priority over attempts to produce economic 
change. There is no contradiction between the work of the 
anthropologist and that of the economist. The practical problem 
is always a field problem : how shall we go about interesting an 
indigenous people in doing new things, practising new habits, 
using new pieces of machinery, planting a new type of seed ? In 
attempting to solve this kind of problem, the skills of many 
experts are required. The skill of the anthropologist is basic for 
the solution simply because he can bring to a team of experts 
a knowledge of the existing indigenous social and economic life. 
This pattern of life is one factor in the social change equation. 
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Without an understanding of the factor one may never learn 
to solve the equation. But without other kinds of knowledge 
also the equation will never be solved. Cultural integration with- 
out economic integration can never be successful; conversely 
economic integration may fail because of the blockages and resist- 
ances human beings place in the way of an economic integration 
that may do violence to their cherished values. Economic integra- 
tion and the fullest possible knowledge of indigenous cultural 
life are complementary factors that must be kept to the fore 
at every stage in the deveiopment of an indigenous group. 

This principle becomes more obvious when one recalls that 
man is the only culture-using animal species in the world. His 
culture is a design for living. In Tylor’s now classic definition, 
culture “is that complex whole which includes knowledge, belief, 
art, morals, law, custom and any other capabiities and habits 
acquired by man as a member of society ”.1. This complex whole 
is the social heritage of a group. It is a reasonably efficient 
instrument for solving the problems of survival that face any 
human society. But the design is really a design, the whole a 
complex whole. This means that various parts of the pattern 
mesh with each other so that a balanced equilibrium is main- 
tained between the various parts of the whole. Studying one 
aspect of a culture—say, the economics of getting a living in an 
African tribe—inevitably and very soon forces the investigator 
to study the ramifications of economic life as the trail leads him 
through marriage to kinship and from gardening to religion. 
Similarly in a more complex society, such as our own, the impact 
of total war does not begin or end with a military machine but 
is to be traced in morals and religion, social life and changed ways 
of earning a living. It is just because culture is a complex whole 
that attempts to change one aspect of a culture, say the economic, 
introduce a whole series of interacting changes in other inter- 
related aspects of the culture. The final result will be a new 
social equilibrium that supports and makes possible the desired 
change in economic life. Without this new equilibrium economic 
change would hang in a sort of social vacuum, and its effects would 
be superficial rather than profound. 

The fact that one is always dealing with a “ complex whole ” 
in initiating economic change leads to the further observation 
that changes in culture can best proceed through the consent 
and participation of those whose life one wishes to alter. Change 
can be brought about by force, but such change produces resist- 
ances and blockages which often nullify the result that one seeks 


1 E. B. TyLor: Primitive Cultures (London, Murray, 1891), Vol. 1, p. 1. 
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to achieve. Securing the consent of indigenous peoples before 
embarking on action projects may often appear time-consuming ; 
none the less such consent, freely given, will secure more lasting 
effects than coercion. The late Sir Peter Buck (Te Rangi Hiroa), 
world-famous Maori anthropologist, has told the story of how, as a 
young medical practitioner, his first job in the field of Maori 
public health was to persuade the Maori to adopt the sanitation 
necessary to prevent the spread of typhoid. Direct suggestions, 
orders and persuasion had no effect on conservative Maori leaders. 
Buck then remembered that the famous Maori discoverer of 
New Zealand, Kupe by name, had reported (or so a tradition 
dating back to the tenth century relates), after a fleeting visit 
to New Zealand, having seen a latrine pole at the top of a high 
cliff. Reminding the conservatives of this historical tradition, 
Buck was able to convince them that they had forgotten practices 
well known to their forefathers. Opposition vanished immediately, 
and Buck was able to proceed with his public health projects 
supported enthusiastically by the influential members of the 
Maori tribal groups. 

This Maori example shows how it is possible to introduce a 
desirable change by direct appeal to traditional social values. 
Elsewhere among the Polynesian peoples of the Pacific, where 
tradition is perhaps not so strong an influence as it is among 
the Maori, the consent that is necessary before public health 
measures can become effective can only be secured by more 
laborious methods of adult education. Lambert gives a number 
of instructive examples in this respect which show how public 
health plans can slowly be implemented provided the time is 
taken to enlist the co-operation of the people*, while Furnivall, 
on the basis of Netherlands East Indian experience, approves 
the practical advice that public health coercion can only be success- 
ful if at least 90 per cent. of the people already favour a change, 


1 See H. D. LasswEL_: “ Appraising the Effects of Technology ”’, in 
International Social Science Bulletin (Paris, Unesco), Vol. IV, No. 2, Summer 
1952, pp. 328-339. An interesting case study showing how a paternalistic 
federal administration, while “doing good ’’ to an Indian group, none the less 
brings about a lack of initiative and drive to “get ahead” is given in 
O. C. STEWART : “ Southern Ute Adjustment to Modern Living ”’, in Boletin 
Indigenista (Mexico, F.D., Instituto Indigenista Interamericano), Vol. XII, 
No. 1, Mar. 1952, pp. 23-37. Two further studies are also of interest as 
documentary accounts of a failure to secure group participation: one is 
a study by A. R. HotmBerc: “ The Wells That Failed: An Attempt to 
Establish a Stable Water Supply in Viru Valley, Peru ” ; the other an account 
by E. H. Spicer: “ Sheepmen and Technicians : A Program of Soil Conser- 
vation on the Navajo Indian Reservation’, both to be found in E. H. 
SPICER (ed.) : Human Problems in Technological Change (New York, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1952). 


2S. M. LAMBERT: A Doctor in Paradise (London, Dent, 1942). 
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and penalties are required to make the tiny minority conform 
to what is good for allt. The general principle that is involved 
may be stated in the words of Tax: 


The problem of ... democratically planned culture change is to respect 
the general cultural bias and the institutions and beliefs held dear by a 
community of people, at the same time that their level of living is raised 
and they are given both new wants and the means to attain them. The 
economically backward population is to get the benefits of our technology 
and science, our chemistry and bacteriology without important damage 
to their values and their traditional way of life.* 


Very often the problems involved in developing public health 
programmes can be met by adding new therapeutic practices to 
the already existing, customary, semi-magical indigenous pro- 
cedures or by widening the functions and increasing the skills of 
indigenous persons already specialised as traditional curers. The 
example of the Miskito Indians on the Nicaraguan Atlantic coast, 
where medical care is combined with the techniques of the “ witch- 
doctor ” by enlisting the co-operation of the curers and adding 
to their pharmacopoeia simple European drugs and a position of 
prestige in the public health organisation, shows how the functions 
of existing indigenous leaders can be usefully extended. A similar 
suggestion involving the training of Indian curers in first aid and 
the recognition of the symptoms of a few major diseases has 
recently been made to the Papago Tribal Council and the United 
States Indian Service. New therapeutic practices may be rather 
readily accepted provided that they can be integrated into custom- 
ary ways of thinking about disease. The principle involved seems 
to be that new practices are more easily introduced to an indigenous 
people than new ideas underlying the causes of disease. Instead, 
therefore, of waiting for a long process of re-education to take 
place, the practical task of the expert is to try to graft European 
therapeutical techniques on to the body of religico-magical prac- 
tices and beliefs already existing in an indigenous group. Re- 
education should not be neglected, but in this field of public health 
it should not receive priority. Folk concepts of illness, including 
even folk attitudes to hospitalisation, must be understood and 
not ridiculed if popular confidence is to be gained and public 


1 J. S. FuURNIVALL : Colonial Policy and Practice (Cambridge University 
Press, 1948), p. 371. 

2 Sol Tax: “Selective Culture Change”, in American Economic Review 
(Menasha, Wisconsin, American Economic Society), Vol. XLI, No. 2, May 
1951, pp. 315-320. 

* A. H. Leicuton, J. ADAIR and S. PARKER: “A Field Method for 
Teaching Applied Anthropology ”, in Human Organization, Vol. X, No. 4, 
Winter i951. pp. 5-11. 
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health work succeed.1 This general principle seems universally 
valid. It does not, of course, preclude efforts to improve the 
health of an indigenous people by large-scale projects aimed, for 
instance, at nullifying the effects of disease by treating patho- 
logical symptoms.? 


THE ROLE oF ANTHROPOLOGY 


Just as anthropology can throw new light on public health 
problems, so it helps to elucidate the adjustments necessary in 
developing new forms of economic organisation. 

The introduction of trade union practices among African 
Bantu indigenous peoples is a case in point. Father Charles has 
annotated the reasons why the Bantu labourer, with his traditions 
of tribal solidarity, takes kindly to co-operative societies, whereas 
he is unhappy with trade union organisation. 


Trade unions ... come up against a major cultural characteristic of 
tribal society, which has no institution based on the idea of conflicting 
forces and organised resistance to or defence against the chieftain. In the 
Bantu culture such a notion would seem as unnatural and ridiculous as a 
defensive alliance of children against their parents.® 


In other words a trade union is an instrument of protest, a fighting 
association directed against an employer. Yet the employer for the 
African is conceived of as a guardian chief with the powers and 
protective responsibilities of the clan chief. One no more fights 
one’s employer than one could conceive of fighting one’s tribal 
chief. Thus, for the Bantu, not a trade union but a labour council 
is the form of labour organisation that fits more closely his tradi- 
tional way of acting and thinking—a labour council where the 
worker can state his grievances and difficulties before reasonably 
sympathetic associates and make suggestions for improving the 
joint enterprise. A more complete knowledge of the African 


1 Recent work on the anthropological study of the relation between 
public health programmes and indigenous folk beliefs in western Yunnan, 
Latin America (Mexico, Peru, Colombia, Brazil, Guatemala) and among 
the Navajo is summarised by W. CaupDILL: “ Applied Anthropology in 
Medicine’, in A. L. KROEBER : Anthropology Today (University of Chicago 
Press, 1953), pp. 771-806. 

? Experiments, for example, are being planned in Brazil to combat 
hookworm anaemia by artificially enriching with iron the foods habitually 
eaten by rural populations. See J. DE Castro and W. Santos: “ Caréncia 
Alimentar e Verminose na América Latina: Plano de Combate a Anemia 
Ancilostomética das Populacaoes Indigenas”, in América Indigena (Mexico 
F.D., Instituto Indigenista Interamericano), Vol. XIII, No. 3, July, 1953, 
pp. 155-163. 

8 Pierre CHARLES, S.J.: “ Tribal Society and Labour Legislation ”’, 
in International Labour Review, Vol. LXV, No. 4, Apr. 1952, p. 425. 
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worker’s mind with its characteristic cultural attitudes to wage 
remunerations, contractual relationships and ideas of justice is 
vitally necessary if the African is to be helped to adjust in a satis- 
factory manner to the demands of modern industrial enterprises. 
And, it may well be noted, not only of the Bantu mind but of the 
mind of all other peasant groups brought within the orbit of 
technological change. 

In many indigenous societies, as with the Bantu, co-operative 
associations having definite and practical objects can be formed 
successfully and fitted into the way of thinking and the customary 
forms of social organisation of the indigenous people.*? Where 
such associations fail the cause is most often to be found in an 
over-complex, unworkable national legislation (as was reported to 
the Andean Indian Mission in Ecuador) or to a lack of supervision, 
training, technical ability and knowledge of accounting. Such 
causes can be rectified once they are recognised. In other cases, 
however, the failure of co-operation may be due to factors lying 
deep in the social life of the indigenous people. An interesting 
contrast in this respect is to be found among the various Indian 
groups of the United States. For many Plains Indian tribes, the 
Cheyenne for instance, the Dakota or the Arapaho, traditions of 
group work and association have survived an official reservation 
policy which emphasised an artificial dispersion of tribespeople 
through the development of individual land allotments. Among 
these tribes group co-operation ventures are still preferred to 
individualistic activities. Not so among the neighbouring Wood- 
land tribe of Wisconsin Chippewa Indians. Chippewa co-operative 
ventures failed to materialise during the “ reservation ” period of 
culture contact, and there is relatively little social interaction even 
today, in spite of the fact that there has been a marked concentra- 
tion of population, initiated during the reservation period. The 
few Chippewa co-operative undertakings that are occasionally 
organised, in order to plant and harvest beans on tribal lands for 
instance, or to attract tourists to an Indian fair, last only for short 


1 See for instance the study by John UsEEem: “South Sea Island Strike: 
Labor-Management Relations in the Caroline Islands, Micronesia”, in 
E. H. SPIcerR, op. cit., pp. 149-164. 


2 An interesting development in connection with co-operative enterprises 
is reported from the Huon Gulf, New Guinea, where in recent years a 
variety of tasks from stevedoring (each ship in turn to a village) to the 
running of copra plantations (fixed payment for each ton of copra) has been 
taken over by village associations working on a contract basis. See 
Ian HoGBen: Transformation Scene (London, Routledge, 1951), p. 203. 
That co-operatives will be successful for the Peruvian Indian if they are 
based on Indian traditional ways of life is argued also by V. BERMEJO: 
“El Indio, Problema del Indio”, in América Indigena, Vol. XII, No. 1, 
Jan. 1952, pp. 77-90. 
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periods of time. They are accompanied by so much bickering, 
criticism, stress and tension, that constructive social action is 
quickly inhibited. 

The important question therefore arises as to why Plains Indians 
can join together in co-operative association while the Chippewa 
find such association difficult to organise. The answer seems to 
lie in the fact that Chippewa social organisation, unlike that of 
the Plains Indian, was marked in aboriginal times by a specific 
“ atomism ”, reinforced by attitudes of fear and suspicion engen- 
dered through the processes of child training and continuing through- 
out adult life in a widespread fear of sorcery that has made a vir- 
tue, almost, of mistrust, and blocked normal processes of social 
co-operation. Fear and anxiety are characteristics of Chippewa 
society today. Belief in sorcery may no longer be universal, but 
enough anxiety has survived in this indigenous group to make 
co-operation a most difficult objective to achieve. Whatever 
explanation may be offered of a socio-economic nature to explain 
differences between Plains Indian and Woodland Indian, in the 
last analysis these differences must be taken to reflect different 
emotional responses and attitudes as moulded by different cultural 
environments. Without prior knowledge of the cultural patterning 
of these emotional responses, economic changes may very well 
fail to take root among an indigenous people. 

One aspect of indigenous life that must always receive attention 
because of its profound effects on the possibilities of social and 
economic change is the close relation that exists, according to 
indigenous thought, between magic and economics. In a chance- 
ridden world, subject to all sorts of natural disasters, where a 
man may sometimes, but not always, expect to reap what he 
sows, it is natural that indigenous peoples should look for some 
form of insurance against the blows of ill-fortune, the disfavour of 
malignant spirits or even the hostility of fellow men. This insurance 
is most often found in a well-developed indigenous system of magic 
and sorcery. In times of social change, however, such magical 
practices may hinder the introduction of new and better agricultural 
techniques or even operate to prevent economic initiative. 

The customs of the Pondo of South Africa may be taken as 
an illustration of the effects of magic on animal husbandry. In 
the life crises of birth, initiation, marriage and death, as well 
as on occasions of sickness, or of thanksgiving for having escaped 
danger, or again to make rain in times of drought, an ox or a cow 


1 See V. BarNnouw: “ Acculturation and Personality among the Wis- 
consin Chippewa”, in American Anthropologist (Menasha, Wisconsin, 
American Anthropological Association), Vol. LII, Oct. 1950, No. 4, Part 2, 


Memoir 72, pp. 1-152. 
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is killed ritually. In sickness it is believed that an essential part 
of the cure is the violent bellowing of the beast as it is stabbed 
in the stomach over the aorta. Such bellowing summons the 
ancestral spirits to a ritual feast. After being well fed the spirits 
are apparently agreeable to releasing the patient from his illness. 
Since scrub cattle can bellow as loudly as good dairy cows or a 
pedigree bull and since more scrub cattle can survive on impover- 
ished and over-grazed land than quality animals, improvement 
in stock is hindered, and over-grazing continues to menace the 
pasture lands of the Pondo.t Again, the Nyakyusa of South 
Tanganyika believe in a magical association between rams and 
thunderstorms. Since rams fight when they meet, a herdsman 
always hurries home with the rest of his sheep when a thunder- 
storm approaches, leaving the ram of his flock in the pasture 
to fight the thunderstorm. Sometimes the ram prevails, the 
storm passes. Sometimes the storm wins and the ram is destroyed.? 
But it is never worth taking the animal home, nor would it be 
worth investing, presumably, in well-bred sires if a poor quality 
ram can fight the thunderstorm with a reasonable chance of 
success. Thus the magical association of rams and thunderstorms 
or the similar magical association elsewhere between agriculture 
and the violation of Mother Earth must be taken into account 
before improved techniques of agriculture or animal husbandry 
are likely to be effective. 

In the field of incentives, magic may have the effect of dampen- 
ing economic initiative while at the same time guarding the 
individual against the risks of failure. Magical security may be 
of more importance than a competitive striving to get a better 
position than the next man. Thus for those Bantu natives settled 
in a town like East London, the need for money earnings to pay 
taxes, augment food supplies, or satisfy the new wants which 
contact with the European has created is a very strong incentive 
to effort. But the magical part of the old Bantu economic organi- 
sation is fitted into the new economic system. When the scientific 
control over the process of earning wages ends, there magic begins. 
Magical medicines are bought which are believed to ensure that 
the worker will find a job or will not be dismissed from his position ; 
or witchcraft is used agaist rivals for employment—witchcraft 
which is thought to cause blindness or a septic finger, even death 
—so that persons will not accept positions of high responsibility 


1 Monica HuNTER: Reaction to Conquest (Oxford University Press and 
International Institute of African Languages and Cultures, 1936), pp. 79-84, 
240-253. See also G. and M. Witson: The Analysis of Social Change 
(Cambridge University Press, 1945), p. 94. 


2 G. and M. WILSson, op. cit., p. 94. 
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or well-paid jobs if they think that their action would cause 
jealous rivals to have recourse to sorcery. Sorcery is believed to 
account for unlet rooms in a boarding house; sorcery is used 
to obviate the necessity of paying bills or by the storekeeper to 
attract custom to his shop.1’ Everywhere the Bantu’s association 
with modern economic life is hedged and supported by magical 
practices. Hence technological change cannot “sell” itself by 
its utility alone. Such change has almost literally to become 
incorporated into an already pre-existing body of economic values 
and practices. This process of incorporation may well take time 
if, as with another Bantu people, the Lovedu of the Transvaal, 
business enterprise is associated with subterfuge and deceit because 
the people have been conditioned to, and value highly, mutual 
helpfulness and non-competitive bartering as the only respectable 
means of obtaining consumer goods.? 


DIFFICULTIES OF ADJUSTMENT 


Of particular importance in many parts of the world today 
is the introduction of indigenous peoples to the modern industrial 
system through employment in factories. Sometimes the indigen- 
ous peoples migrate to urban areas where difficulties of adjustment 
to urban conditions, because of a process of detribalisation, may 
complicate the process of adjustment to the conditions of factory 
employment. In areas as far apart as Peru and New Zealand 
it is evident that adjustment to urban factory life or semi-urban 
plantation conditions is only possible as yet for indigenous peoples 
so long as supporting social associations are developed in the 
working area and the worker himself is allowed to return at 
frequent intervals to his home community in order to experience 
a kind of psychological “renewal” that alone makes possible 
continued absorption into the relatively depersonalised climate of 
the industrial system. This process of adjustment is easier for 
temporary or seasonal workers or for those seeking employment 
in lumbering. In urban industrial life the social background of 
the indigenous worker still requires a sympathetic understanding 
if full advantage is to be taken of both his willingness to work 
and his inability to work for long and continuous periods of time 
without periodic returns to the life of his own social group. 

Where decentralisation of industry has been economically 
possible there have been marked economic and social advantages 
in moving factories to those districts where an indigenous labour 


1 Monica HuNTER, op. cit., pp. 455-458. 
2 E. J. and J. D. Krice: The Realm of the Rain Queen: A Study of 
Lovedu Society (Oxford University Press, 1943), pp. 67-68. 
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supply is already available. In New Zealand, clothing factories 
have been successfully located in rural townships where Maori 
women have shown both aptitude for the work and eagerness 
to be employed in clothing manufacture. Another recent example 
comes from the Lac du Flambeau Indian Reservation, the home 
of a community of 1,200 Chippewa Indians in northern Wisconsin, 
where a Chicago meter manufacturing company, after testing 
the general aptitudes of the Indians (Indians scored slightly 
higher than Chicago whites on a manual dexterity test), established 
a branch assembly plant. To assemble meters requires the ability 
to work with tiny delicate materials and mechanisms. Indian 
women, particularly, because of their skills in the making of 
beadwork, proved ideal workers for the assembly job: they are 
able to do monotonous work that requires much patience and 
delicate handling. It is worth recalling in this context that 
Iroquois Indian men are able to compete more than successfully 
with white workers for jobs in high steel construction because 
the Indians do not suffer from the mildly phobic fear of high 
places that affects so many white people.* 

Two types of social adjustment have to be made by the 
Chippewa Indians in order to be successful at this factory work. 
Since the large majority of the workers are Indian women, the 
women become the wage earners of the community and bring 
home the weekly pay check. The Indian husbands apparently 
accept this change in economic power within the family, but 
there is no correlative change in roles (as occurred, for instance, 
among Dundee jute workers during a depression, when there 
was employment only for women and the men perforce took 
charge of housekeeping, cooking and the care of young children) 
since the husbands rarely play any part in caring for the small 
children left at home. Secondly, adjustment to the wage-hour 
system of working was necessary and proved difficult. Punctuality 
is not an Indian trait ; people had no clocks at home and no 
way of telling when to leave for work; Indian men became 
restless during the deer-hunting season. None the less after a 
two-year trial the factory has settled down in the community 


1 R. E. RITZENTHALER : “ The Impact of Small Industry on an Indian 
Community ”’, in American Anthropologist, Vol. LV, No. 1, Jan.-Mar. 1953, 
pp. 143-148. 

2 See A. F.C. WALLACE : The Modal Personality Structure of the Tuscarora 
Indians, Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 150 
(Washington, D.C., Government Printing Office, 1952), p. 29. For a further 
study by Wallace on the same theme see “ Some Psychological Determinants 
of Culture Change in an Iroquoian Community ”, in W. N. FENTON (ed.) : 
Symposium on Local Diversity in Iroquois Culture, Smithsonian Institution, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 149 (Washington, D.C., Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1951), pp. 55-76. 
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and the Indians have become accustomed to the working condi- 
tions and the new way of life thus imposed upon them. 

A change in habit patterns producing punctuality, regularity, 
conformity and improvements in personal neatness does not 
necessarily carry with it any changes in patterns of spending 
and saving. Among the Chippewa a traditional lack of concern 
over the future means that money earned is spent immediately. 
The bank remains an unused institution. Among other indigenous 
peoples money may be saved only to finance more expensive 
consumer goods or spent in supporting the kinship obligations 
of an extended family or contributed to finance tribal and village 
feasts and ceremonies. The obligations of family membership 
are extremely tenacious in many parts of the world. They are 
worth encouraging because of a sense of belongingness they 
provide and the feeling of security they develop. These attitudes 
are becoming increasingly important as the modern industrial 
system tends to promote a rootless and insecure independence. 
Only in those underdeveloped countries where capital expenditures 
are increasingly necessary and where they might be financed 
from savings does the traditional attitude of the indigenous person 
towards spending become a matter of concern—equally a problem 
with the peasant habit of some indigenous peoples of hoarding 
savings in an economically unproductive fashion. 

The Flambeau Indians have become adjusted satisfactorily to 
the demands of the modern wage system because this system itself 
has in turn been satisfactory for a people who previously lived 
rather precariously catering for tourists or working seasonally as 
farm labourers. Elsewhere wage scales may be based on the 
assumption that wage income is supplementary to family agri- 
culture. With the development of the scope of industrialisation, 
however, the demands of the system may render it increasingly 
difficult for the indigenous worker to enjoy this other form of 
income and no adequate wage compensation may operate to 
make up the differential. Or again, industrialisation may benefit 
a small class, leaving the majority worse than before.1_ Advances 
in the level of living due to economic change will therefore depend 
upon education for better living and a conscious attempt to develop 
community welfare. 

Key persons in all attempts to bring about economic and social 
change in indigenous communities are the leaders or chiefs of the 
group. Too often a technical expert will assume that a community 
must have a chief or a headman who because of noble birth has 


1C. S. BetsHaw: “ Industrialization in the South Pacific ’’, in South 
Pacific Commission Quarterly Bulletin (Noumea, New Caledonia, South 
Pacific Commission), Vol. III, No. 1, Jan. 1953, pp. 2-4. 
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sole power over a village or a territorial area. The first problem 
therefore, in order to get things done, is to identify the chief, 
support his prestige and power and then expect that the chief 
will be able to take responsibility for law, order, organisation and 
the promotion of desired changes. Anthropologists, however, have 
been able to show that this naive view has rarely coincided with 
fact, with the exception perhaps of such readily identifiable 
indigenous despotisms as are common in West Africa. Even among 
the New Zealand Maori, with their well-developed patterns of 
semi-sacred chieftainship, measures proposed by a chief always 
required the consent of tribal commoners before a chief felt sure 
enough to put his proposals into action. The Maori chief in fact 
was more an inspirer than a dominator. The line of authority 
proceeded more in a circular fashion than in the linear order of 
superordination-subordination which Western observers are accus- 
tomed to think of as the “natural” meaning of leadership and 
authority. 

Elsewhere it may be difficult to find leaders who are chiefs. 
Among the Peruvian Aymara, Tschopik notes that leadership pat- 
terns are so poorly developed that “ individuals are extremely reluc- 
tant to hold office and actually do their utmost to evade this respon- 
sibility.” 1 Leadership is apparently exercised by informal coun- 
cils composed of public spirited men, wise and successful men, old 
men respected for their age and knowledge, and important sor- 
cerers.2, Again, Melanesian political organisation is based upon 
the development of social controls vested in a group of important 
men whose conflicting interests and loyalties provide a system of 
checks and balances which prevents the delegating of authority 
to a single leader. The German administrative system of giving 
power in Melanesia to one leader worked, according to a noted 
authority, so long as this headman was wise enough to share his 
power and responsibility with village elders. It broke down when 
the succeeding Australian administration tried, out of mis- 
apprehension, to foster the development of self-government 
through the encouragement of native chiefs. The result was a 
decay of community control and often the encouragement of 
nonentities or of “ arrant rogues seeking personal aggrandisement ”.® 
The moral to be drawn is that a prior careful analysis is required 


1 H. Tscuopik, Jr.: “The Aymara of Chucuito Peru. I: Magic”, in 
Anthropological Papers (New York, American Museum of Natural History), 
Vol. 44, Pt. 2, 1951, pp. 137-308. 

2 Idem : “The Aymara”, in J. H. STEwarp (ed.) : Handbook of South 
American Indians, Vol. 2 (Washington, D.C., Government Printing Office, 
1946), p. 540. 


* Ian HoGBEN, op. cit., p. 151. 
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of the social organisation of an indigenous group before a decision 
is made as to the person or category of persons who shall be regarded 
as the leaders of the group and therefore the persons most likely 
to take the initiative, or to be encouraged to take the initiative, in 
solving problems of social change. Even today among the Eastern 
Woodland Iroquois Indians of the United States, it is still the 
“¢lan mother ” who chooses a council chief and a warrior chief to 
represent the “ clan ” in national councils and it is still the women 
who play determining roles in various social events." 


PITFALLS FOR THE EDUCATOR 


Just as public health, new forms of economic organisation and 
training for leadership will depend for their ultimate success upon 
the capacity of a people to absorb new ideas and learn new habits, 
so in the field of education a successful attempt to introduce 
fundamental education will depend upon prior understanding of 
folk practices. The experience of U.N.E.S.C.O. in its Marbial Valley 
(Haiti) pilot project suggests most strongly that in many ways, 
some obvious and some more subtle, a clear knowledge of social 
conditions not only shows the educator where he should step 
lightly but also how fundamental attitudes of the peasants may 
be used to support a programme of education and social change. 
Thus, intense religious rivalries superimposed upon intense interest 
in magic and voodoo indicate that the educator must be careful 
neither to alienate the deeply religious nor ride roughshod over 
the folk beliefs of the peasant. Again, a knowledge of the customary 
relations between parents and children gives the educator insight 
into attitudes that will inevitably determine relations between 
teacher and pupil. Similarly the interest with which Haitian 
parents follow the progress of their children in school can be used 
to secure the support of adults for new programmes. 

The very open-mindedness of Haitian peasants, however, to 
new explanations and ideas in itself poses dangers. The peasant 
may find no incongruity between new ideas and old folk beliefs, 
particularly when new ideas come with all the power and prestige 
of the international expert behind them. Yet the peasant may 
soon over-exaggerate the new and become completely dependent 


1 A. F.C. WALLACE, op. cit., Bulletin 150, pp. 18-19. Other contrasting 
patterns of authority and their influence on the process of economic and social 
change are analysed by Esther S. GoLpFrRanK: “ The Different Patterns 
of Blackfoot and Pueblo Adaptation to White Authority”, in Sol. Tax 
(ed.) : Acculturation in the Americas: Proceedings and Selected Papers of the 
XXIXth International Congress of Americanists (University of Chicago Press, 
1952), pp. 74-79. 
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on the outsider, with the risk that, when the educator leaves, his 
ideas are in turn abandoned in favour of other innovations. 

Finally experience in Haiti suggests that it may be unwise 
for the educator to foster progress by emphasising competition 
and rivalry. Just as the Pondo Bantu uses sorcery to humble a 
competitor, so competition appears to arouse deep anxiety feelings 
in Haiti and competitive success leads to envy, malevolence and 
a desire to pull down a possible rival by fair means or foul before 
he succeeds. Incentives based on competition therefore have no 
place in plans for social improvement. Rather must the educator 
in Haiti strive to stimulate native forces in the local culture so 
that non-competitive co-operation becomes the lever whereby 
the peasant is not only helped to develop self-respect but also to 
evolve a new way of life that combines the advantages of a simple 
technology with the rich values of a traditional peasant social 
organisation. Experience from other parts of the world reinforces 
the conclusion that education must be an integral aspect of social 
and economic development if the village teacher is not to find that 
his education produces more frustrations than satisfactions.* 


PRINCIPLES TO BE OBSERVED 


There is one very significant set of signs that it is important 
to recognise in indigenous groups as giving clues to the relative 
success with which social and economic changes are being accepted 
and absorbed by these groups. These signs are part of a social 
complex of action that recurs from time to time in various parts 
of the world and constitutes to the anthropologist evidence for 
the existence of revivalistic, messianic or nativistic movements. 
In general it may be said of such movements, whether they take 
the form of the Ghost Dance of the Plains Indians, the Ringatu 
and Ratana revivalisms of the Maori, the Vailala madness or the 
more recent cargo cults and “ Masinga Rule ” movements of New 
Guinea and the Solomons, that they all represent the response 
of an indigenous people to the threats, frustrations and disorgani- 


1 Unesco, The Haiti Pilot Project, Phase One, Monographs on Funda- 
mental Education, No. 4 (Paris, Unesco, 1951). The organisation and 
functioning of the typically Haitian co-operative working association are 
described in A. MetTRAUX: Making a Living in the Marbial Valley (Haiti), 
—— ia apenaaa Papers in Education, document ED/OCC/10 (Paris, 1951), 
Pp- . 

2 See, for instance, J. vAN BaaL: “ Educating the Netherlands New 
Guinea Village”, in South Pacific Commission Quarterly Bulletin, Vol. III, 
No, 3, July 1953, pp. 18-22 ; and for the Middle East, A. S. Epan: “ Some 
Social and Cultural Problems of the Middle East”, in International Affairs, 
Vol. XXIII, No. 3, July 1947, pp. 367-375. 
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sation produced by exposure to social and technological change.* 
With the loss of their hunting territories as the white settler 
pressed westward over the great plains of the United States, the 
Plains Indians, for instance, found their customary economy no 
longer possible. The Ghost Dance represented a revival and adap- 
tation of aboriginal ceremonies and ritual in order to strengthen 
and support the Indians in their disorganised social and 
economic life. Again the Vailala madness, so-called because of 
the automatisms, spirit-possession and dancing that characterised 
the movement, was the reaction of a socially disorganised Papuan 
people whose economic life had been undermined and its social 
life broken by the loss of traditional religious rituals. Thus the 
development of new religious movements, the rise to power of 
religio-political prophets and the swift dissemination of irrational 
cults all need careful analysis and appropriate social action if 
the energies of an indigenous people are not to be frittered away 
in useless protest against changes they can neither understand 
nor cope with, and constructive social development is not to be 
blocked by rebellion instead of being furthered by co-operation. 

The outlook for planned social change might in fact be pessi- 
mistic were there not in fact sufficient examples of the adjustment 
of indigenous groups by their own endeavours to prove that such 
adjustment is possible and to suggest the probability that adjust- 
ment can be helped through the use of anthropological knowledge 
and techniques. Thus the Hottentots once incorporated a cattle 
complex into their culture ; the Maoris have successfully absorbed 
Christianity and are now not unsuccessfully adjusting themselves 
to contemporary economic life ; the people of Palau in Micronesia 
have been able to develop successfully a dual but integrated 
economic system which combines subsistence agriculture with a 
commercial economy (a system that has become widespread also 
in other parts of the Pacific region) ; again, in Yucatan the village 
of Chan Kom “ chose progress ” and has been able to work out a 
way of life that has combined a traditional social system with 
an acceptance of modern forms of economic organisation ; the 


1 See for instance, J. Moonry : The Ghost Dance Religion and the Sioux 
Outbreak of 1890, Bureau of American Ethnology, 14th Annual Report, 
Part 2 (Washington, D.C., Government Printer, 1896) ; F. E. WILttams: 
The Vatlala Madness and the Destruction of Native Ceremonies in the Gulf 
Division, Territory of Papua, Anthropology Report No. 4 (Port Moresby, 
Government Printer, 1923) ; C. S. BEtsHaw: Island Administration in the 
South West Pacific (London and New York, Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1950) pp. 126-129; and I. LEEson: Bibliography of Cargo Cults and 
Other Nativistic Movements in the South Pacific, South Pacific Commission, 
Technical Paper No. 30, July 1952, pp. 1-16. A convenient factual and the- 
oretical summary is also available in W. E. H. STANNER : The South Seas in 
Transition (Sydney, Australasian Publishing Company, 1953), pp. 57-73. 
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widespread development of co-operatives in New Guinea seems to 
be pointing the way to an economic change that will provide the 
necessary incentives for the indigenous people of this part of the 
Western Pacific to adjust themselves to the demands of a new 
economic system ; the people of Nayén, a Quechua Indian village 
on the outskirts of Quito, Ecuador, are by-passing mestizo culture 
and working out a reasonable economic adaptation to Ecuadorean 
urban life ; finally Indians from Tepotzlan have shown evidence 
that they can without social or personal disorganisation adjust 
themselves to the complex demands of living in Mexico City.’ 
In all these instances of reasonably successful adaptation careful 
analysis reveals at least one probable cause: there has existed a 
latent congruence between the values, attitude-systems and forms 
of socio-economic organisation characteristic of the indigenous 
people and those of the culture bringing the new ways of social 
and economic life. Thus a graft has been possible and a new 
growth has taken place that represents a sturdy integration of 
the traditional with the new. 

One of the most important problems of contemporary social 
science is simply the problem of ensuring that, as far as knowledge 
and goodwill can take us, the process of adapting the customary 
social and economic patterns of indigenous people to the demands 
of technological change shall proceed with the minimum stress, 
frustration and blockage, with the least possible violence to the 
traditional values and the greatest possible consideration for the 
human beings whose ways of life are being changed. It is not 
without significance that realisation of this problem has led 
U.N.E.S.C.O. to establish a committee of experts to study the 
principles that should be taken into account in furthering economic 
change.?, In a very summary form these principles are: every 
culture is a living unity, and a change in any one aspect will have 
repercussions on other aspects of the culture ; changes within a 
culture will produce changes in the personality of individuals 


1 A brief summary of the situation in Palau is given by O. Lewis: 
“ The Effects of Technical Progress on Mental Health in Rural Populations ”, 
América Indigena, Vol. XII, No. 4, Oct. 1952, pp. 299-307. For Yucatan 
see Robert REDFIELD: A Village That Chose Progress: Chan Kom Revisited 
(University of Chicago Press, 1950), pp. 46-66 and 113-138. Quecha ex- 
perience is noted in R. L. Beats: “ Acculturation, Economics and Social 
Change in an Ecuadorean Village”, in Sol Tax, op. cit., pp. 67-73. An analysis 
of the case of the Tepotzlan Indians is provided y O. Lewis: “ Urbanization 
without Breakdown : A Case Study ”’, in Scientific Monthly, Vol. LXXV, 
No. 1, July 1952, pp. 31-41. 


2 The main conclusions of the committee, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Margaret MEaD, are to be found in the report “ Unesco and the Social 
Consequences of Technological Change”, in International Social Science 
Bulletin (Paris, Unesco), Vol. IV, No. 2, Summer 1952, pp. 370-380. 
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living within the changing culture ; purposive technological change 
involves responsibility for the effects of such change upon the 
lives of the people concerned ; each change is unique, and therefore 
it is impossible to lay down general prescriptions but, through 
an identification of the process as it occurs, experts will be able 
to act in terms of the fullest knowledge ; changes should be intro- 
duced with the fullest possible consent and participation of the 
people and in ways that are familiar and acceptable. 

Once these principles are accepted then the role of the social 
scientist in technological change becomes clear. In co-operation 
with a team of experts and administrators the anthropologist, for 
instance, has the task of ensuring that the experts are fully aware 
of the cultural values of the people whose culture it is sought to 
change. It is of equal importance that the experts should become 
aware of their own cultural values and prejudices so that, for 
instance, tensions and discriminations between racial and minority 
groups, closely connected in the West with industrialism and 
technology, are not diffused to an indigenous people as unsuspected 
appendages to desired innovations.1 The anthropologist, through 
his detailed knowledge of indigenous life, can note the areas of 
resistance, blockage and susceptibility to change, so that local 
patterns will be circumvented or utilised in order to reduce friction 
and resistance. Thus the evaluation of an on-going process becomes 
an important contribution of the anthropologist to a team approach. 
Finally in bridging a possible gap between administrators and the 
indigenous people the anthropologist can make sure that planning 
and action both proceed with the fullest possible consent of the 
people and on the basis of a complete communication between 
all those concerned with projects of social and economic change.? 


1 Brazilian and foreign observers have the impression that unless the 
dangers and pitfalls are known and steps taken to avoid them, Western 
attitudes and concepts of “ racism ”’ may be unsuspectingly smuggled into 
Brazil along with Western industrial organisation and improved techno- 
logical processes. See C. WaGLEy (ed.): Race and Class in Rural Brazil 
(Paris, Unesco, 1952), pp. 154-155. 

* In the process of communication between several different persons, 
transition points are almost always points of resistance to change. See 
C. A. Mace: “ Resistance to Change ”’, in Occupational Psychology (London, 
a of Industrial Psychology), Vol. XX VII, No. 1, Jan. 1953, 
pp. b 

















Wages in Burma 


by 
J. Henry RICHARDSON 
Professor of Industrial Relations at the University of Leeds 


The Government of the Union of Burma is making a vigorous 
effort to improve living standards in the country through a compre- 
hensive long-term programme. Technical assistance has an important 
place in this programme, and the International Labour Organisation 
has during the last three years undertaken several projects in Burma 
under the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance of the 
United Nations and specialised agencies: 

The author of the present article took part in one of these projects 
in 1953 as technical adviser on wages policy and the regulation of 
wages, and this article is based on information compiled during his 
mission. In the course of his mission Professor Richardson assisted 
the Government in making arrangements for the establishment of 
the first wages council (in the cigar and cheroot manufacturing 
industry) and served as its chairman at the meetings at which it drew 
up agreed proposals for fixing minimum wages and holidays with 
pay in that industry. 


BURMA is predominantly an agricultural country. About 

5.5 million of a total occupied population of some 8 million are 
engaged in agriculture, either as owner-cultivators, tenant farmers, 
or labourers. The wives and other members of the families of 
farmers and farm labourers work in the fields, especially in rice 
cultivation during the busy transplanting and harvesting seasons. 
According to statistics compiled in 1953, about 2,836,000 persons 
(about 15.8 per cent. of a total population of some 18 million) lived 
in cities and towns with populations of 2,000 or more, and more 
than 84 per cent. in villages and rural areas. About 12 per cent. 
lived in towns and cities with populations of 10,000 or more, and 
of these about one-third were in Rangoon, the population of which 
was 711,520. The proportion of the population living in towns of 


1 A note appears on p. 513 below on a report recently prepared for the 
International Labour Conference on the technical assistance activities of 
the I.L.O. 
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10,000 and over had increased since the 1931 census, when only 
slightly more than 7 per cent. of the population lived in such towns. 
One cause of the increase of the urban population has been an 
influx of refugees into the towns on account of the unsettled condi- 
tions in many rural areas during recent years.1_ As the newcomers 
acquire a liking for life in the towns and industries develop in 
urban centres, there are likely to be further increases in the pro- 
portion of the population living in towns. Yet the rural population 
will probably continue to exceed 80 per cent. of the total population 
for several decades at least. 

Indians formed about 7 per cent. of the population in 1931. 
Many of them were employed in dock and other labour, rice harvest- 
ing or trading, but many returned to their own country during the 
war, and the proportion is now estimated to be about 3.5 per cent. 
Most of them are concentrated in Rangoon and other towns on or 
near the coast and the river lines. 


WAGE STANDARDS 


In most tropical countries the wages of agricultural workers 
are low if the work is done by primitive methods and manual 
labour. Also, since agriculture is highly seasonal, all members of 
families who are capable of work are active in the fields during 
the busy seasons, but such periods are followed by weeks or months 
of underemployment, casual labour and unemployment. These 
conditions prevail in rural Burma and have affected labour condi- 
tions in the towns, where wages in many occupations are low, 
casual labour is frequent and even austerity standards of living for 
many families depend on the earnings of the husband being sup- 
plemented by those of his wife and other members of the family.” 


1 About one-third of the population over ten years of age in 32 towns 
(as shown by a sample census) had moved into those towns during the years 
1948 to 1952, largely because of insecurity in the countryside. More than 
one-third of the occupied population in these towns was engaged in “ com- 
merce ”, and over 40 per cent. were self-employed. 

* Many occupations in Burma may, because they are seasonal, provide 
workpeople with employment for only six or eight months in the year. 
Therefore, even if wages are adequate during periods of employment they 
may be insufficient if they have to cover seasonal unemployment. 

Information is not available to show to what extent seasonal labourers 
are able to obtain employment during the slack period, and a sample inquiry 
would be useful to show what opportunities there are for such employment, 
whether as labourers or in domestic industries or petty trading. It would 
also be valuable, since the wages of some unskilled adult male workers are 
inadequate for the maintenance of a family of average size, to conduct a 
sample inquiry into the extent to which the earnings of the husband are 
normally supplemented by the earnings of the wife and other members of 
the family by employment, domestic handicraft work or petty trading, 
and by what amounts the husband is able to supplement the earnings from 
his main employment by additional work. 
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Part of the casual labour in the towns has, however, resulted 
from migration from the insecurity of some of the rural areas by 
people who have not yet been able to adapt themselves to urban 
employment, with the consequence that their wages are excep- 
tionally low. 

According to statistics published in the Burma Labour Gazette 
in August 1953, which covered a total number of 38,632 permanent 
workers in about 40 industries, 54.18 per cent. of male workers and 
76.34 of female workers in December 1951 earned less than 100 
kyats a month. The average monthly earnings of these male 
workers were 71.50 kyats and of the female workers 61.09. Of all 
male workers, 97.50 per cent. earned less than 500 kyats a month, 
their average earnings being 114.15 ; of female workers 98.98 per 
cent. earned less than 500 kyats a month, and the average earnings 
of all female workers (including those earning more than 500 kyats) 
were 99.12 kyats a month. There is wide variation of earnings 
from industry to industry. Many regularly employed unskilled 
male workers in Rangoon earn 70 to 90 kyats a month, and the 
wages of experienced women workers are about three-fourths of 
these amounts. 

The monthly earnings of many casual workers and those who 
suffer from seasonal unemployment are considerably below those 
of permanent workers. Many unskilled male casual workers earn 
less than 60 kyats a month and female workers often earn 40 to 50 
or less. These earnings of male casual workers are considerably 
below an austerity standard for an average family, and to attain 
even that standard it is necessary for the husband to do additional 
work in order to supplement the earnings from his main employ- 
ment, or for his wife or other members of his family to be employed 
or to augment the earnings of the family by domestic industry 
or petty trading. Information is not yet adequate to show the 
numbers of casual and underemployed workers and the extent 
of such supplementary earnings, but the data available indicate 
that they form a substantial part of total earnings among the 
lower-income groups.” 

A partial indication of the amount of unemployment and 
underemployment is given by estimates based on a sample survey of 
the labour force of Rangoon during a period of one month (21 March 
to 20 April 1953). In a total population of 696,092%, the number 


1 The Burmese currency now consists of kyats and pyas. At the official 
exchange rate the kyat is equal to the Indian rupee, which it has replaced. 
There are 100 pyas to one kyat. The exchange rate is 13.33 kyats for {1 
sterling and 5.75 kyats for one United States dollar. 

* About 32 per cent. of the female population do remunerated work, 
but many of them do only part-time jobs. 

* Not including vagrants or military personnel living in restricted areas. 
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of occupied persons was 276,216 ; of these 16,503 (almost 6 per 
cent.) were unemployed, and 14,684 (5.3 per cent.) worked less 
than 90 hours in the month, or less than the equivalent of 12 full 
days. Many of the remaining 88.7 per cent. worked considerably 
less than a full month, but information is not available to show 
the extent of underemployment among them. It is interesting 
to note that there was one person at work or available for work for 
every two-and-a-half persons in the total population, which indi- 
cates that, allowing for the large number of children below working 
age, a high proportion of women and girls were at work. 

A man with a wife and one young child living in the larger towns 
can subsist at a very low standard on about 80 kyats a month, 
which requires regular earnings or other income of about 3 kyats 
a day.! If the man is engaged in casual work or is otherwise under- 
employed this low standard can be attained only if the wife works 
or there is other income.? Many families need this additional 
income, since in large numbers of occupations there are slack 
seasons when the number of days worked a month is 20 or less. 
In consequence the earnings of the man in these months may be 
only about 60 kyats if he is unskilled, and extreme poverty can be 
avoided only if his earnings are supplemented by those of his wife 
or if the family has other income. Among the main causes of poverty 
are seasonal unemployment and casual labour. 

The earnings of many women are, as has been indicated, about 
two kyats a day. A woman who earns this amount and has reason- 
ably steady employment so as to earn 40 to 50 kyats a month 
can maintain herself at an austerity standard. Frequently, how- 
ever, her earnings are a supplement to the family income. 

In the following pages are given indications of wage rates and 
earnings in rice cultivation and rice milling, rubber plantations, 
saw milling, various small-scale industries and government 
industrial undertakings.® 


1The minimum wage, including cost-of-living allowance, of the lowest 
grade of unskilled labourer in government industrial undertakings is 82 
kyats a month. 


? A sample inquiry in Rangoon in January 1950 covering 108,000 house- 
holds showed that 32.3 per cent. had incomes of 100 kyats or less, and that 
another 27.1 per cent. had incomes of 101 to 200 kyats. 


3 It must be noted that by the Leave and Holidays Act, 1951, workers 
in factories employing 20 or more workers (ten or more workers if power- 
driven machinery is used), are entitled to receive each year 14 paid public 
holidays, ten days’ earned leave with pay if employment has been reasonably 
continuous throughout the year, six days’ casual leave with pay, and 30 
days’ paid sickness leave on production of a medical certificate. These 
provisions are observed by the largest undertakings but not in small- 
scale industries, except that many of them pay the workers for some or 
all of the public holidays. 
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Rice Cultivation and Rice Milling 


Burma is one of the world’s greatest rice granaries. The culti- 
vation and milling of rice together form the foundation of the 
economic life of the country and provide more employment than 
any other occupation ; the value of rice exports is about thiree- 
quarters of the value of Burma’s total exports.1 More than one- 
half of a total working population of 8 million is engaged in paddy 
cultivation, and nearly 40,000 in rice milling ; of these, however, 
only about 7,000 are permanent workers, the remainder being 
temporarily employed at the mills only during the busy season 
from January to May. In the slack season some mills do a small 
amount of milling, while others close down except for a skeleton 
care and maintenance staff. Thus, in the busiest months, five or 
six times as many workers are employed as in the slackest season, 
the additions being mainly coolies who carry paddy from the boats 
to the mill store-rooms and from there to the hoppers. In the busy 
season there are also substantial increases to the processing, 
engine-room, boiler and workshop staffs of the mills. 

Standards of remuneration and standards of living in rice culti- 
vation, as in most other branches of agriculture, are low. This is 
partly because of the primitive methods used. The main implements 
are ploughs, harrows and hoes of types that have been used for 
centuries. Cattle or water buffaloes are used, often in teams of two, 
and a team may plough about 10 to 18 acres in a season. Harvest- 
ing is done by hand, and cattle do the threshing. In the ploughing, 
transplanting and harvesting seasons the work is hard and long, 
12 hours a day being usual. During harvesting and transplanting 
the work is specially arduous, and the workers may be deep in 
mud and water for many hours a day.* Experiments are being 
tried in the use of mechanical methods and, though the difficulties 
are great, it seems likely that traditional ways of cultivation will 
gradually be modernised. This would provide a basis for higher 
standards of living and also for a substantial increase in the acreage 
under cultivation.® 


1 Before the war, when exports of oil, metals and timber were greater, 
the value of rice exports was about one-half that of total exports. In 1951-52 
the paddy acreage was only about three-quarters of that in 1938-39, and 
rice exports were only about 40 per cent. of those in 1938-39. 


2 Transplanting, which involves enormous toil, is necessary because the 
seedlings thrive only if inundation is shallow, but later the paddy, being a 
marsh plant, needs to grow in standing water. In the transplanting season 
men uproot the young plants in the nursery plots and women do the 
replanting ; about 20 to 25 women can plant an acre a day. 


* The acreage of land suitable for rice cultivation is at least 50 per cent. 
more than that now being used. 
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A second reason for the low standard of living among rice 
cultivators is seasonal unemployment or underemployment and 
the insufficiency of alternative work in the slack season. The 
farmers and some labourers are employed for the whole of the 
season of rice cultivation of six or seven months, but other labourers 
are employed only for a few weeks at a time in the busiest parts 
of the season. During the slack season from January to May some, 
but only a small fraction of the total, work as coolies at the rice 
mills. Others find jobs in road construction and maintenance, or 
occupy themselves in wood cutting, charcoal burning, and also in 
domestic industries, which are being fostered by the Government. 

Many rice farms are from 10 to nearly 20 acres, and can be 
ploughed and harrowed by one man with a team of cattle. Farms 
may be worked by peasant owners or by tenants. Labourers are 
employed in the transplanting and harvesting seasons and on the 
larger farms during the ploughing season. Payment in kind is 
widespread in rice cultivation, and wages are often based on baskets 
of paddy. In the busy seasons labourers (men) may earn up to 
1.50 kyats for a day of 10 or 12 hours, including the value of food 
provided. Representative earnings for a season are 100 baskets 
of paddy for men and 70 baskets for women.! The equivalent in 
money would be about 300 kyats for men and 210 kyats for women 
for a season of seven months, or 40 kyats a month for men and 
30 kyats for women, or roughly 1.33 kyats a day for men and 1 kyat 
a day for women. It must be noted, however, that the cost of 
providing for minimum needs in rural areas is low. 

Most rice milling is done at mills along the banks of creeks and 
rivers near the big towns and ports, the paddy being brought to 
the mills in small boats. Except in the villages where rice is milled 
for local use by primitive methods, the mills are mechanised, with 
steam power, the paddy husks being used as fuel. Most mills are 
old-fashioned, however, with machinery often 40 or 50 years old, 
and there is need for mills of larger average size with up-to-date 
plant and organisation. This should include modern methods of 
moving paddy from the boats to the storehouses and from the 
storehouses to the hoppers. At present this is done manually by 
gangs of low-paid coolies. During the milling season of several 
months, about 30,000 coolies are employed in this laborious and 
monotonous toil. Also mechanical aids and light trollies should 
be used for moving sacks of rice to the storehouse and then to the 
boats. These sacks are of three standard sizes, weighing 160, 210 
and 230 pounds respectively and, except at a few modern mills, 


‘ 1 A standard basket contains 46 lb., and the price is about 3 kyats a 
asket. 
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are moved by men who carry sacks which are usually much heavier 
than the men who handle them. 

Large numbers of seasonally employed coolies carry paddy 
from the boats to the storehouse in the mill, and from the storehouse 
to the hoppers. This work is done by men and women, about one- 
third of the workers being women. Piece rates are fixed for carry- 
ing 100 baskets, the rate depending on the distance the baskets 
must be carried. The baskets are of standard size and hold about 
46 lb. of paddy. Frequent rates for carrying 100 baskets are 1.50 
to 2.50 or 3 kyats, the higher rates being for the longer distances. 
Men may earn 2.50 to 3 kyats and women up to 2 kyats for a day 
of eight hours, but in the busiest days when there is much rice to be 
moved earnings may be somewhat higher ; in slack periods earnings 
are less. Often the work is done by gangs of as many as 30 coolies ; 
one or two of them fill the baskets and the remainder do the carrying. 
Rates are lower for carrying paddy from the store to the hoppers 
in the mill than from the boats to the store. During the main 
milling season three shifts are worked. 

At most mills the coolies are recruited, supervised and paid by 
maistries, who contract with the millowners for the moving of the 
paddy. The system, which is strongly entrenched, relieves the 
mill-owners of much trouble, but is open to abuse. Some maistries 
advance money to the labourers when recruiting them in the 
villages and charge excessive rates of interest (rates of 2 to 5 per 
cent. a month with security and 5 to 10 per cent. a month without 
security—equivalent to 60 to 100 per cent. or more a year—are 
frequent). They deduct debt and interest from the workers’ wages, 
and the workers who are in debt find that their freedom to take 
employment except with the maistry is restricted. Also some 
maistries hire accommodation for their gangs and charge excessively 
for bad and overcrowded quarters. In order to safeguard the 
interests of the coolies, the millowners should be responsible for 
the coolies’ wages and working conditions, and the wages should 
be paid direct and not by way of contract arrangements with the 
maistries. 

The monthly rates of wages are for some other low-paid occupa- 
tions in rice milling given in table I. The rates given cover represen- 


1 The men work in gangs of five ; four of them lift the sacks on to the 
shoulders of the fifth, who carries it away ; the men take turns in lifting 
and carrying. Piece rates are paid, the rate varying according to the weight 
of the sacks and the distance they have to be carried. Frequent rates are 
6 to 8 kyats a hundred for stacking sacks of the smallest size, but four or 
five times these rates are paid for carrying sacks to the boats. Workers can 
earn 3 to 4 kyats each a day in ordinary times, but in busy periods they 
earn as much as 6 or 7 kyats a day by working nine or ten hours and taking 
little rest. 


4 
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TABLE I. MONTHLY WAGE RATES IN CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS IN 
RICE MILLING 








Occupation ~as Occupation ay ~~ 4 ” 
Sweepers ..... 50-70 Ces, cis die 65-85 
Watchmen .... 50-70 , 

Huskmen..... 55-70 Firemen ....-. 70-90 
Mill hands .... 60-80 Junior clerk ... 65-90 




















tative mills, but somewhat lower and higher rates are paid at 
some mills. Small mills often pay the lower of the rates tabulated 
and large ones the higher rates. 

For higher-paid occupations the range of monthly wage rates 
or salaries is greater and usually varies with the size of the mill. 
Typical rates are given in table II. 


TABLE II. MONTHLY SALARY AND WAGE RATES IN HIGHER-PAID 























OCCUPATIONS 
Occupation —_ 4 Occupation — 
Managers..... 260-300 Engine fitters. . . 120-150 
Head and senior 
ea ‘ 150-200 Engine drivers . . 80-120? 
Intermediate-grade 
| a « + ¢ «6 90-150 Boiling masters . . 100-130 2 





1 In small mills 60 to 80 kyats a month. 
2 For parboiled rice, mainly exported to southern India, Ceylon and Malaya. 


Some mills supply free or cheap rice to some or all of their staff, 
some provide free accommodation, and a few grant medical treat- 
ment. Such concessions are made at about one-fifth of the mills, 
and the value of the concessions where granted is up to about 
7 or 8 kyats a month. 


Rubber Plantations 


Rubber is the main plantation industry in Burma, with some 
35,000 workers in the busy season from September to May, when 
the trees are tapped. Large estates employ 400 to 700 workers 
during the period, many medium-sized plantations have 100 to 
400 workers, and there are small ones with less than 50 workers. 
In the slack season from June to August work is almost stopped, 
except for weeding, clearing and maintenance. Most of the labour- 
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ers come from villages near the rubber estates, and in the slack 
season they work in paddy fields. 

Earnings are low, the rates of pay being related to the earnings 
of agricultural labourers. Tappers are paid at daily rates, since 
the use of piece rates might result in damage to the trees, but on 
some estates weeders and jungle slashers are paid at piece or task 
rates, for example, 2 kyats for weeding a line of 40 trees. Weeders 
earn 1 to 1.50 kyats inclusive of all allowances. Rates for tapping 
range mainly from 1.25 to 2 kyats a day, inclusive of all allowances, 
and tappers are responsible for a “ task ” of, say, 300 or 350 trees. 

Exceptionally, on some estates the wage rates of tappers are 
adjusted by a sliding scale to changes in the market price of rubber ; 
for example, monthly wage rates are raised or lowered by 10 kyats 
for every rise or fall in the price of rubber of 50 kyats per 100 pounds, 
the basic wage rate a month being 55 kyats when the price of rubber 
is between 50 and 100 kyats for 100 pounds. 

Tappers’ hours are short ; they begin work at or soon after 
5 or 6 a.m., do the tapping till about 8 or 9 a.m. and then collect 
the latex during the next two hours. Their work is usually finished 
before midday, and many of them then do rice cultivation or other 
agricultural work ; on small rubber estates they may do two or 
three hours’ work in the rubber factory or weeding in the plantation. 

The usual rates of pay for work in the plantation factories is 
1.50 to 2 or 2.50 kyats a day. The hours of factory workers range 
from six to ten a day according to the work available. Foremen 
in the plantations and the factories usually receive 70 to 90 kyats 
a month. 

Many estates pay a bonus for regular attendance, which may 
be from 5 to 15 kyats a month. Bonuses are also paid for good work, 
calculated at a rate of 5 or 6 pyas for every pound of latex produced 
by a worker a month beyond a specified quantity, for example, 
100 to 120 pounds. The quantity that must be produced before a 
bonus is paid varies according to the quality and condition of the 
trees and the month, the yield being much greater in some months 
than others.1_ On some estates the bonuses are accumulated and 
are paid at the end of the tapping season. There are trade unions at 
many estates, and these separate unions often conclude collective 
agreements on wages and conditions with the estate management, 
but at other estates there are only individual agreements. 

Conditions in the rubber plantations are now abnormal in 
many districts because of the activities of Communist and other 
insurgents. In such areas security is mainly limited to towns and 


‘1 The yield may vary from 4 or 5 Ib. a day for a tapper’s “ task” in low- 
yield months and from trees in poor condition to five times that weight or 
more in high-yield months from trees in good condition. 
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villages along main roads, work on the plantations is seriously 
dislocated and extortion is rife. Tapping is sometimes done by 
persons controlled or terrorised by insurgents, and the trees are 
damaged by such illicit work. Some of the estates pay “ protection ” 
money indirectly to the insurgents. Others employ their own 
guards, but even then security is difficult to maintain. Transport 
is hampered, and the military forces of the Government have 
hitherto been inadequate to round up insurgents, who are adept 
in the use of “hit and run” tactics in hilly and jungle country. 
In such conditions the effective regulation of wages is impracticable. 


Saw Milling 


Timber, particularly teak and other hard woods, is another of 
Burma’s important products. The logs are floated down the rivers 
to the saw mills near the towns. Most of the saw mills are, like the 
rice mills, old and inefficient, and the work should be concentrated 
in larger mills with up-to-date machinery. 

In mills of small and medium size the work is irregular, and 
there is employment for only about 200 to 250 days a year. Most 
of the workers are paid daily time wages. The rate for the lowest 
grades of unskilled labourers is usually around 2.25 kyats or less 
a day. Workers who haul the logs receive 2.25 to 2.75 kyats a day 


TABLE III. MONTHLY WAGE RATES IN GOVERNMENT SAW MILLS, 
INCLUDING COST-OF-LIVING ALLOWANCE 











(Kyats) 
Monthly rates 
Category 
Minimum Maximum 

Sawyers : 

SS ee eee ee a ee ee 111.50 126.75 

a a ie ee a ds ee, ee 97.00 105.75 
Saw grinders: 

nt. so 6 + «6 ae wake 126.75 171.00 

eee eG BS a o Boat 2Nikla 97.00 111.50 
Bins Ge a 6 HS 111.50 141.75 
Piremen ‘and 'oclimen . ...... 5s 3% 97.00 105.75 
Fitters and turners: 

PO ee eee 141.75 212.50 

Jara ae ae 97.00 111.50 
Clerks: 

ee. < a sa 6 eo ae eS Se 185.00 297.75 

rr. tl gy ae ee eee 97.00 105.75 
ee Tt 8 ew se ek Oe 
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and those who guide the logs to the circular saws around 2.25 to 
2.50 kyats a day. Similar rates are paid to saw grinders. The rates 
for engine drivers vary according to size of mill; they are 3.25 to 
3.50 kyats a day at mills of small and medium size. These rates 
are representative for the larger towns, but lower rates are paid in 
more remote areas. In addition to daily paid workers, many mills 
employ monthly paid staff whose rates range from 50 or 60 kyats 
for unskilled work to 250 kyats or more for head clerks and man- 
agers. 

In government saw mills and a few other large mills wages are 
higher. The Government pays monthly rates to permanent workers, 
and for almost all grades there are annual increments from the 
starting rate to a substantially higher maximum rate. In addition 
to the basic wage, cost-of-living allowances are paid. The rates 
for representative categories are given in table ITI. 


Small-Scale Industries 


In Burma, as throughout the Far East, there are large numbers 
of small undertakings using handicraft methods or simple machinery 
to supply goods for consumption within the country. They range 
in size from domestic undertakings employing mainly members of 
the family (but often with the addition of a few wage earners) to 
small factories or workshops employing from a dozen up to 50 or 
60 workers ; a few employ 200 to 300 workers. Although the 
numbers employed in a typical business vary with the commodity 
produced, large numbers of undertakings in these industries employ 
from 20 to 40 workers. 

The products include processed foods, clothing, slippers or 
sandals of leather or wood (which are worn universally instead of 
shoes), furniture, soap, buckets and other household utensils, 
cigars and cheroots (smoked in large quantities by women as well 
as by men), umbrellas (widely used during the monsoon rains) and 
parasols. Apart from the use of sewing machines and other simple 
machinery the work is done by hand with a few hand tools. Mostly 
the workers squat on the floor and are often overcrowded, with the 
safeguard, however, that a whole front or side of the workshop 
is wide open to the air on account of the tropical heat and high 
humidity. 

In many of these industries the workers are paid at piece rates, 
and these are the same for men and women. Daily earnings depend 
not only on the speed and efficiency of the workers and the physical 


1 In some workshops the floor space averages only about 11 —- feet 
a worker, which is considerably below the stan required by the Factories 
Act. 
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conditions under which the work is done but also on the hours of 
work. Hours are fixed by the Factories Act? at 44 a week for 
factories using power which employ ten or more workers and for 
factories not using power which employ 20 or more workers.” 
Evidence is, however, considerable that many of these factories 
and workshops work longer hours in busy periods than those fixed 
in the Factories Act. 

In these industries there is considerable variation between 
busy and slack seasons, and underemployment is substantial in 
some parts of the year, with proportionately reduced earnings. 
In busy periods long hours are often worked, but overtime is paid 
at the same rates as ordinary time. 

Although paid at piece rates, the workers may be given a daily 
task in slack seasons, so that the earnings of the efficient workers 
are restricted, and the only advantage they have from the piece-rate 
system in such circumstances is that they may work more slowly 
or may leave the workplace as soon as they have done their task. 
This method enables the undertaking to retain its slower workers 
during slack periods instead of allowing the quick workers to “ eat 
up ” the work. In busy seasons the quick workers on piece rates 
are able to increase their output and therefore their earnings. 

In cigar and cheroot manufacturing most of the workers are 
women and girls. For cigar rolling the piece rate in Rangoon may 
be 50 or 52 pyas a hundred, and many workers earn 2 to 2.50 kyats 
a day—quick workers may earn 3 kyats or more. The monthly 
earnings of many workers are between 35 and 50 kyats, though 
some earn 70 or 80 kyats. In smaller towns earnings are less—1.50 
to 1.75 kyats a day, except for a small number of quick workers 
who earn 2 kyats. In cheroot making, earnings in Rangoon are 
similar to those in cigar making, but in other towns they are lower. 
At Pegu, for example, earnings usually range from 1.50 to 2 or 
2.25 kyats a day. 

In bodice making a big majority of the workers are women, 
but some men are employed. Piece work is usual, but time rates 
are paid at some factories, and cutters are on time work, with rates 
of 5 or 6 kyats a day. Ten or 12 different qualities of bodice are 
made, and the piece rate ranges from 50 pyas to 1 kyat a bodice for 
the lowest qualities to 3 or 4 kyats for the best quality. Though the 
earnings of many workers in Rangoon are from 2 to 3 kyats a day, 
some highly skilled workers can earn 5 or 6 kyats a day by working 
long hours in the busy season. In the associated occupation of 





11.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1951 (Bur. 6). 


2 Exceptions are made for undertakings where continuous work is necessary, 
the legal hours for such work being 48 a week. 
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making lace for bodices, the earnings of average experienced 
workers in Rangoon are 3 to 4 kyats for a day of about eight hours, 
but a few workers earn 4.50 to 5 kyats a day. About one year is 
needed for learning to make the lower qualities, and up to two 
years for the best qualities ; learners may start at 1 or 1.50 kyats 
a day, with increases as they gain experience. For making lace of 
the best qualities highly skilled workers may sometimes earn 7 
kyats a day but, as with bodices, the demand for the best qualities 
is small. 

There are no regular hours in the bodice-making industry. 
Workers may start at 7 a.m. and continue until 6 p.m. in the busy 
seasons, though many do not work so long, and in slack seasons 
some work only 5 or 6 hours, with correspondingly lower earnings. 
Except in busy periods many workers may work on only about 
20 days a month. Monthly earnings may be as low as 35 to 50 
kyats a month when work is available for only five or six hours a 
day for 20 days a month, but may be more than double when nine 
or ten hours a day are worked on 25 or 26 days a month. Rates 
and earnings in bodice and lace making are appreciably higher in 
Rangoon than in other towns. In this industry, which employs 
thousands of workers, there is no trade union and no employers’ 
organisation. 

In the manufacture of slippers or sandals, which are so exten- 
sively worn in Burma instead of shoes, the piece-rate system is 
generally used for the main processes. The rates vary according 
to the quality of the product but, for leather slippers of ordinary 
qualities, rates frequently applied in Rangoon for assembling and 
nailing are 3 to 3.50 kyats for ten pairs, while the usual rates for 
the hand-sewing of the soles are 2.50 to 3 kyats for ten pairs. 
Earnings vary not only with the efficiency of the workers but 
between busy and slack seasons. In slack periods the workers are 
underemployed and may be restricted to ten pairs or even to five 
pairs a day, while in the busy season good workers may do 15 or 
more pairs a day and earn from 5.25 kyats for assembling and from 
3.75 a day for sewing. In slack periods the workers can leave the 
workshop when they have done their quotas. Each of the two 
processes takes about three months to learn, and during this period 
only a subsistence wage is paid. Most of the workers in this industry 
are men. 

In parasol making at Bassein, one of the main centres for this 
industry, a few workers on the highly skilled parts of the work can 
earn 3 to 5 kyats a day in the busy season, while experienced 
women and girls on the less skilled jobs earn 2 kyats a day. The 
daily wages of silk spinners in the Mandalay district are 1.5 kyats 
for learners and 2.25 for experienced workers ; a few highly skilled 
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spinners earn 3 kyats or a little more a day. The wages of weavers 
are higher: 5 kyats or somewhat more for efficient experienced 
workers.1. In a mechanised match factory at Mandalay earnings 
range from a minimum of 100 kyats a month. In furniture making 
the average earnings of skilled experienced workers in Rangoon 
are often 3 to 3.50 kyats a day. 


Government Undertakings 


The remuneration of workpeople employed by the Government, 
and also the salaries of civil servants, are fixed by the Government 
on the basis of recommendations made in the Final Report of the 
Pay Commission in 1947, which became effective from 1 April 1948. 
The number of workpeople employed by the Government is large 
and includes those in such undertakings as railway transport, the 
railways workshops, the government spinning and weaving factory 
at Thamaing, the Government Press, inland water transport, road 
construction and maintenance and other public works. The Govern- 
ment’s policy and standards of remuneration have been adopted, 
with modifications, by some of the larger businesses, including 
the Burmah Oil Company, the Burma Corporation and the banks, 
and some of these, for example the Burmah Oil Company at Chauk, 
provide free housing, medical care for the workers and their families 
and free education for their children. Remuneration is higher in 
government undertakings than in many of the smaller private 
businesses, and employment is more stable and regular. 

The main feature of the system is the division of total remuner- 
ation into basic’ pay and a cost-of-living allowance for all grades 
up to 545 kyats a month basic pay, beyond which no cost-of-living 
allowance is paid.2, The lowest monthly basic rate for workers 
employed in government undertakings and departments is 40 
kyats, to which a cost-of-living allowance of 42 kyats is added. 
For higher-paid categories the cost-of-living allowance rises to a 
maximum of 100 kyats a month, which is paid to workers and 
clerical and other staff whose basic pay is 238 to 262 kyats a month, 
after which it diminishes in amount and disappears for categories 


1In many towns, for example Moulmein, the earnings of experienced 
hand-loom weavers of cotton Jongyis when on full time are often 3 to 3.50 
kyats a day, but winders and heald threaders earn little more than one-half 
of these amounts. 


* The Pay Commission seems to have assumed that the cost of living 
would soon fall enough to enable the allowances to be withdrawn at an 
early date. In fact, the cost of living since 1948 has been higher, in some 
periods considerably higher, than when the allowances were fixed. The 
amounts of the allowances have not, however, been adjusted to changes in 
the cost of living. 
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with basic pay above 545 kyats a month. The proportion of the 
basic pay represented by the cost-of-living allowance is highest 
for the lowest-paid grades of unskilled labourers, and the proportion 
diminishes as the basic pay increases. Overtime is paid at double 
the basic rates, and the cost-of-living allowance is added ; one 
effect of this is that the overtime earnings of workers in the 
lower-paid categories are approximately time-and-a-half, while 
higher-paid categories receive bigger multiples of ordinary time 
remuneration. 

The system is illustrated in table IV, which gives the rates of 
remuneration of several grades of workers employed in the railway 
locomotive workshop at Insein near Rangoon. 


TABLE IV. MONTHLY RATES OF PAY IN A STATE RAILWAY 
LOCOMOTIVE WORKSHOP 
































(Kyats) 
ee ee 
Unskilled labourer: Chargeman : 
Lowest rate. . | 40| 42.00 Lowest rate . . | 160} 90.75 
utael oy - | 50) 47.00 Highest rate. . | 250] 100.00 
e gaung : 
Lowest rate . . | 50| 47.00 : 1. 
Highest rate. . | 60| 51.50 aa -rsmeetgntrmneat 
hatin apede Ul: Lowest rate . . | 200| 97.75 
Lowest rate. . | 60| 51.50 Highest rate. . | 300) 97.00 
Highest rate. . | 70; 56.75 E : 
Artisan grade I: ee: 
Lowest grade .| 70| 56.75 Lowest rate . . | 350| 89.00 
Highest rate. . | 110! 75.00 Highest rate. . | 500| 30.50 
8 
1 Junior grade. 


The government spinning and weaving factory at Thamaing 
near Rangoon is of post-war construction and is organised on 
up-to-date lines and equipped with ring-spinning frames from 
the United States and looms from Japan. By contrast with the 
practice in most other government undertakings, where monthly 
rates of wages are usual, the wages at the spinning and weaving 
factory are mainly daily rates, though some occupations are on 
piece rates, and a few categories, for example electrical wiremen, 
are on monthly rates with cost-of-living allowances. The daily 
rates or earnings of some of the main occupations are shown in 
table V. 
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TABLE V. DAILY RATES OR EARNINGS IN A GOVERNMENT SPINNING 
AND WEAVING FACTORY 








Category Kyats Category Kyats 
Card operators 4.75 Roto cone operators 5.501 
Drawing operators . 4.75 Bobbin suppliers . 3.50 
Slubbers, grade A . 4.90 3 Wee we Ge 4.00 and 5.00 
a ee ee 4.75 Cloth mending and 

inspecting .. . | 3.50and 4.00 

Spinners, grade A . 4.75 Bleachery helpers . 4.00 
Roll pickers , 3.50 General helpers . . 3.00 




















1 Average shift earnings of workers on piece rate. 


REGULATION OF WAGES 


Wages in most small and medium-sized undertakings in many 
industries are fixed by the employers and accepted individually 
by the workers. This is either because there are no trade unions 
in these industries or because the trade unions have not undertaken 
negotiations with the employers for the regulation of wages and 
working conditions but have limited their industrial activities 
mainly to dealing with grievances of individual workers or with 
violations of the Factories Act and other labour laws. 

A few of the big undertakings, especially in the oil and non- 
ferrous metal industries, and also banks and commercial houses 
have concluded agreements with trade unions, but these are 
between individual companies and the unions, whose members 
often consist only of workers at the company with which the 
agreement is concluded. Industry-wide collective agreements 
are unknown. Disputes arising between a company and a trade 
union are submitted for settlement by boards of conciliation or 
by conciliation officers of the Directorate of Labour, and if this 
fails they may go to the Court of Industrial Arbitration for settle- 
ment. Provision is also made for courts of inquiry into industrial 
disputes. Such procedures, however, deal only with the points 
in dispute and do not provide a basis for the effective regulation 
of wages and working conditions. 

In Government industrial establishments and also in the civil 
service, wages and salaries are regulated by the Government, 
without using the Whitley Council method of consultation with 
representatives of the employees. The Government has, however, 
given some consideration to the Whitley Council system, and 
there is joint consultation in the Dock Labour Board, which 
regulates the wages and conditions of dockworkers and has intro- 
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duced a registration scheme—believed to be the only one in the Far 
East—to reduce casual labour in the port of Rangoon and provide 
a guaranteed minimum monthly wage for registered dockers.! 
The Board also fixes the daily rates of wages for work at the docks.? 

Until the trade unions increase their membership substantially, 
become more representative of industries than of the workers at 
individual establishments, and take a greater interest in the 
regulation of wages and working conditions, the possibilities of a 
wide extension of effective collective bargaining in Burmese 
industries are remote. In August 1953 out of 160 registered trade 
unions with a total membership of 42,848, more than one-third 
were unions of workers at single undertakings ; the average member- 
ship was less than 270. Except in a few industries the trade union 
movement does not, therefore, at present provide the basis for 
regulating wages effectively. 

In order to establish a method for regulating wages, the Govern- 
ment secured the passing of a Minimum Wage Act towards the 
end of 1949. This Act provides for the setting up of a wages 
council in any industry in which there is no adequate machinery 
for regulating wages and working conditions by agreement be- 
tween trade unions and employers’ organisations, and in which 
the wages paid to at least some of the workers are not in accordance 
with reasonable standards. A wages council consists of representa- 
tives in equal numbers of employers and of workers in an industry, 
together with one, two or three independent persons, one of whom 
is chairman. The councils have power to prepare proposals for 
fixing the minimum time or piece rates of wages and regulating 
holidays and holiday remuneration. The provisions of these 
proposals become legally binding when approved by the Govern- 
ment, and penalties are provided for failure to comply. 

The first wages council, for the cigar and cheroot manufacturing 
industry (Rangoon and Pegu), was established by the Government 
in 1953. Technical assistance was provided by the International 
Labour Office. This council has prepared proposals for fixing 
minimum rates of wages for the main processes of the industry 


1 See Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Scheme, 1951 (I.L.O. : 
Legislative Series, 1951 (Bur. 2)). Whether there is work or not, every 
registered dockworker is paid wages for 14 days each month at the rate 
applicable to him. Registered dockers are required to report for work 
twice a day, and a fee of 75 pyas a call is paid for calls on days on which no 
work is available and for which guaranteed wages have not been paid. 

2 The daily pay including cost-of-living allowances for handling ordinary 
cargoes, effective from 1 June 1953, was fixed as follows : gaungs, 7.50 kyats ; 
winchmen, 5.30 kyats ; labourers, 3.95 kyats. Substantially higher rates 
are paid for handling “ dirty ” cargo, for example wet hides. 


$1.L.0. : Legislative Series, 1949 (Bur. 1). 
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and regulating holidays and payment for holidays. These provisions 
were the result of agreements between the representatives of the 
employers and workers on the council, with the guidance of the 
independent members. The working of the council opens a new 
chapter in industrial relations in Burma. 

After sufficient experience has been gained of the results of this 
first wages council the Government plans to extend the system 
progressively to other industries and other parts of the country. The 
councils can provide a method for the effective regulation of wages 
and, by bringing together representatives of employers and workers 
in regular negotiating relationships, can promote the development 
of collective bargaining and the improvement of industrial relations. 
In order to strengthen the administration of wages councils the 
Minister for Housing and Labour, the Hon. M.A. Raschid, is 
arranging with the International Labour Office to follow up the 
technical assistance already provided by appointing two or three 
officials of the Ministry to fellowships, so that they may study the 
working of wages councils abroad. 


CONCLUSION 


One important cause of the present low standards of living in 
Burma is the great destruction and dislocation caused by the war, 
and this has been aggravated by the activities of the insurgents 
and the presence of Kuomintang troops since the war. Greatly 
reduced production has resulted, transport has been hampered, 
and insecurity in the rural areas has led to large numbers of refugees 
crowding into the towns, where many of them are able to find 
only casual unskilled work. In 1953 production still stood at only 
about 80 per cent. of pre-war levels and, as there had been a growth 
of population, output a head was lower still. In some important 
industries, for example oil and non-ferrous metals, production 
represented only a small fraction of pre-war production. However, 
if peaceful conditions could be established in the near future, the 
pre-war standard of production could be reached within the next 
five or six years. 

While dealing with these problems arising from wartime and 
post-war dislocations, the Government has prepared and is ener- 
getically applying a broadly based long-term programme designed 
to raise standards of living and welfare. This programme includes 
better housing, education, water, sanitation and medical facilities, 
all of which will increase the health and efficiency and therefore 
the productivity of the population. 

Improvements in health standards will lead to a rapid increase 
in population, especially by reducing the death rate among infants 
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and young children. Burma is, however, fortunate compared with 
some other parts of the world in not being overpopulated. The 
natural resources of the country are such that, if properly developed, 
they could within a few decades provide for double the present 
population at substantially higher standards of living.! 

Many workers are accustomed to low standards of living, and 
labour is still cheap enough to retard the adoption of modern 
machinery and power. Up-to-date methods should be applied to 
the processing of rice, timber, and other natural resources of the 
country, which for long will remain the foundation of Burma’s 
economy. Agriculture and the processing of agricultural, forest 
and mineral products will continue for many decades to provide 
the basis for the standards of living of between 80 and 85 per cent. 
of the population. It may seem somewhat contradictory to support 
the introduction of labour-saving methods in a country in which 
casual labour and seasonal unemployment are rife. Yet the utilisa- 
tion of the untapped resources of the country calls for more labour, 
and such utilisation will provide facilities for the decasualisation 
of labour and opportunities of employment to fill the gaps left by 
underemployment in the many occupations which, in a primarily 
agricultural economy, are inevitably seasonal. 


1 The Preliminary Report on Economic and Engineering Survey of Burma 
for the Burma Economic Council (Jan. 1952), by Knappen Tippetts 
Abbett Engineering Company, associated with Pierce Management, Inc., 
and Robert R. Nathan Associates, Inc. (Rangoon, 1952) gives a compre- 
hensive survey of the economic resources of the country, and makes recom- 
mendations for their development. 














Rural Development in India 


by 
S. S. DHAMI 
International Labour Office 


In October 1952 the Government of India launched an ambitious 
programme of rural development. The immediate aims of the pro- 
gramme are to increase agricultural production, combat rural under- 
employment and improve living conditions, but its fundamental 
objective is to imbue the members of rural communities with the desire 
and will to live a fuller life. With a view to promoting self-help and 
co-operation, stress 1s laid on the partictpation by the villagers in the 
planning and execution of the programme. 

The following article outlines the aims and scope of the programme 
and describes the administrative machinery and operational methods 
adopted to help the people in half a million villages to improve their 
working and living condttions. 


HE most challenging problem of India, brought to a sharp 
focus by a number of political and economic factors ', is the 
twofold problem of rural underemployment and underproduction. 
As a result the Government and the people of the country are 
compelled to devote increasing effort towards its solution, and 
rural development has assumed a central place in national planning.” 


1 These include the depression of the thirties, the national propaganda 
for political freedom, the Second World War, the achievement of inde- 
pendence, the establishment of a welfare state in India, the first general 
elections based on adult suffrage for the Union and state legislatures and 
propaganda for economic improvement by political parties with “ leftist ” 
views. 

* This article is based on personal observation of rural development 
work in a number of places in Northern India and discussions with a 
number of villagers and officials connected with the work. The latter 
included officials of the Government of India Planning Commission (in 
particular of the Community Project Administration) and the Ministry 
of Agriculture, and the heads of the United States Technical Co-operation 
Administration and the Ford Foundation in India. For the factual data 
the principal sources used are the following : 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA: Fiscal Commission Report, 1949-50, Vol. 1; 
MINISTRY OF FOOD AND AGRICULTURE: Report of the Grow More Food 
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Over 80 per cent. of India’s population, or about 60 million 
families, live in about 500,000 villages, where, owing to seasonal 
conditions, about four-fifths can find work in farming occupations 
for only three to four months and the rest for about six to eight 
months in the year.1 This enormous underemployment and 
unemployment in rural areas is further accentuated by a normal 
increase in the population in these areas of over 3 million persons 
a year. In spite of the increasing pressure on land, however, 
while industry has developed considerably since 1920, the agri- 
cultural sector has remained practically stagnant, with little 
increase in the total yield of agricultural crops and little change in 
the occupational pattern or the character of agriculture. During 
the same period, furthermore, there has been a continuous emi- 
gration from the village to the town of persons with initiative, 
ambition and education, who leave the rural life, with its poverty, 
ignorance and disease, to move sluggishly in its traditional 
grooves. 

It is commonly recognised that the solution of this problem 
lies in a twofold programme : to increase efficiency in agriculture 
and to draw away surplus labour from the land into industry and 
other occupations. The first implies the improvement of agri- 
cultural methods and the promotion of more intensive systems of 
farming, including mixed farming, in order to increase production 
in terms of yield per acre and output per man. The second requires 
the development of cottage and small-scale industries, large-scale 
industries, tertiary occupations and occupations subsidiary to 
agriculture. This, in fact, is the general approach of the Five-Year 
Plan, which allocates 44.6 per cent. of the total outlay to agriculture 


Inquiry Committee (June 1952); The First Five-Year Plan (1952) ; Com- 
MUNITY PROJECTS ADMINISTRATION, Planning Commission : Development 
Commissioners’ Conference on Community Projects, 7-137 May 1952, Summary 
Record ; Organisation of a National Extension Service and Expansion of the 
Community Development Programme; Manual for Village-Level Workers ; 
The Five-Year Plan and Rural India (June 1953); Public Co-operation 
for National Development (May 1952) ; Community Projects (A Draft Outline) 
(Apr. 1952) ; Kurukshetra, Special Number, 2 Oct. 1953; Orientation and 
Training Course for Project xecutive Officers at Nilokheri, 22 July-16 Aug. 
1952, Summary Record of Talks. PLANNING COMMISSION : Unemployment, 
Circular No. PC(VI)L/48/53 to state governments, 30 July 1953; 
. D. N. Verstuys: Village Development Schemes in Ceylon and India; 

ORD FOUNDATION: Preliminary Report on Programs in India Receiving 
Ford Foundation Assistance (New Delhi, 1952) ; a N. Katju, Minister of 
Home Affairs and States: Rural Povcipenens ‘through Self-Help. 

1 Work in agriculture is available for six to eight months in the year 
only in irrigated areas, which constitute only 18.9 per cent. (1949-50) of 
the cultivated area. 

2 Mr. V. T. KRISHNAMACHARI, Deputy Chairman of the Planning Com- 
mission, stated at the Second Development Commissioners’ Conference 
(16-19 Apr. 1953): “ Year after year, about 3 to 3% million people are 
added to the rural populations ”. 
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and related subjects.! Prior to the adoption of the Plan, however, 
a number of organised efforts were made with varying degrees of 
success for the improvement of village life in different parts of the 


country. 
EARLIER RURAL DEVELOPMENT SCHEMES 


In 1922 Rabindranath Tagore established an institute of rural 
reconstruction as a part of Viswa Bharati, the poet’s educational 
centre at Shantiniketan, West Bengal. Now, as a department of 
rural reconstruction at Siriniketan, its two principal activities are 
(i) an improvement programme for an area comprising about 80 
villages, 17 of which are worked intensively, and (ii) the provision 
of industrial training and employment in a number of small factories 
and centres. 

It was Mahatma Gandhi who emphasised, with the unflagging 
zeal of a reformer, the importance of rural rehabilitation as an essen- 
tial basis for the social and economic progress of the country, and 
a large number of devoted workers inspired and trained by him 
have carried out village improvement work, known as the “ con- 
structive programme ”?, in different parts of the country. In 
the twenties, Mr. F. L. Brayne, an ardent and idealistic member 
of the Indian Civil Service, carried out a bold experiment in rural 
reconstruction in the Gurgaon district of the Punjab.® 

Apart from these three schemes, initiated by outstanding 
personalities, a number of other rural development projects have 
produced appreciable results. These include: (i) a government 
pilot project in Uttar Pradesh, first organised in 1932 and given 
a great impetus by the popular government first established in 
1937, which led to the organisation of a pilot project in Etawah in 
1948 4; (ii) the India Village Service established by the American 
Presbyterian Mission in 1945 ; (iii) the firka development project 
in Madras, which was started in 1946-47 in 34 firkas® (administra- 
tive units each covering approximately 40 villages) ; and (iv) the 


1 Cf. “ Development Planning in India ”, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. LXVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1953, p. 186. 

2 The “constructive programme”, which included handspinning, the 
uplift and emancipation of women, the fostering of unity among different 
religious communities, the eradication of untouchability, drink and the 
drug evil, was, according to the Mahatma, for a non-violent army what 
drill and practice in the use of arms is for the ordinary army. 

* Cf. F. L. BRAYNE: Village Uplift in India (Allahabad, The Pioneer 
Press, 1937). 

*See S. K. Jatin: “An Indian Experiment in Rural Development : 
The Etawah Pilot Project ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXVIII, 
Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. 1953, p. 393. 

5 On 1 Apr. 1950 it was extended to 50 adjacent firkas. 
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Sarvodaya (“ Uplift of All”)1 schemes started by the Government 
of Bombay in October 1949. All these schemes had the same 
general objectives : increased farm production, improved standards 
of health and sanitation, a finer village group life, enhanced national 
consciousness and the development of the individual. 

Although a measure of success had been achieved under these 
schemes, it became obvious that in order to secure rapid progress 
the rural development programme must be properly integrated and 
carried out on a nation-wide scale. The experience acquired in 
the execution of these schemes and from the activities of various 
development departments in a number of larger states made it 
possible to draw certain conclusions. It became clear that, apart 
from the general apathy of the villagers and the lack of adequate 
resources, the most serious handicaps were the shortage of properly 
trained village workers and the absence of adequate co-ordination 
among different departments at the level of the state. For instance, 
the Grow More Food Inquiry Committee found that departments 
concerned with development programmes in a number of states 
“worked independently of one another, following their own 
programmes and without a sense of common objectives”. Each 
approached the village through its own hierarchy ; in each case 
the greatest weakness was that the junior officials who had to work 
with the rural population were “ inadequately trained and incapable 
of providing guidance ”. These experiments, furthermore, clearly 
indicated (i) that measures for village improvement could not be 
imposed from the top ; (ii) that the active and dynamic co-operation 
of the villagers was essential for their success ; and (iii) that it was 
unwise to tackle only one aspect of rural life, since all aspects of 
village life are inter-related, and all must be improved if abiding 
benefits are to be ensured. 

It is interesting to note that the Royal Commission on Agri- 
culture in India (1928) concluded that the demand for a better life 
could be stimulated only by a deliberate and concerted effort to 
improve the general conditions of the countryside. It emphasised 
that without effecting a change in the surroundings and in the 
psychology of the peasant there could be no hope of substantially 
raising his standard of living. It recommended that all the resources 
at the disposal of the State should be brought to bear on the 
problem of rural uplift.? 





1 These schemes, which were started as an act of homage to Mahatma 
Gandhi, aim at carrying out different aspects of the Mahatma’s “ construc- 
tive programme”. In 1952 the schemes were operative in 25 areas, each 
of which consists of approximately 45 villages comprising about 20,000 
inhabitants. 

2 GOVERNMENT OF INDIA: Abridged Report of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture in India (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1928), p. 89. 
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RURAL DEVELOPMENT AND THE CONSTITUTION 


The Constitution of India, which was adopted by the Indian 
Constituent Assembly on 26 November 1949, enunciates certain 
directive principles of state policy concerning the improvement 
of living conditions of the rural population. They provide that the 
State shall endeavour “to organise agriculture and animal hus- 
bandry on modern scientific lines” and “to promote cottage 
industries on an individual or co-operative basis in rural areas ”, 
with a view to raising “ the level of nutrition and the standard 
of living of its people and the improvement of public health ” 
and to securing for “ all workers, agricultural, industrial or other- 
wise, work, a living wage, conditions of work ensuring a decent 
standard of life, and full enjoyment of leisure and social and 
cultural opportunities ”.} 

The new Constitution has established a welfare state in India, 
and the principal task facing the country is the realisation of this 
objective. This requires not only increased production but also 
a basic change in the social philosophy and psychology of both the 
administration and the people. The Five-Year Plan is the first 
organised national endeavour in this direction. With a full realisa- 
tion of the importance of rural development, it initiated, among 
other things, a process of transformation of the social and economic 
life of the villagers, and provided 900 million rupees for a community 
development programme. It also proposed to establish, over a 
period of about ten years, a network of workers throughout the 
country for intensive rural work, and to organise a National Exten- 
sion Service as a permanent body for this purpose. 

The community development projects and the National Exten- 
sion Service are founded on the same basic principles, and their aims 
and methods are identical. The main difference between the two 
lies in the fact that a higher standard of development is attempted 
in the community project areas by allotting a larger proportion of 
expenditure for a given period, usually of three years. Community 
projects, furthermore, are temporary, while the National Extension 
Service is a permanent organisation, as the improvement of rural 
life is a continuous process. 


ASSISTANCE FROM THE UNITED STATES 
Technical Co-operation 


On 5 January 1952 the Governments of India and the United 
States signed an agreement by which the United States agreed 
to contribute 50 million dollars and India 410 million rupees to a 


1 The Constitution of India (Delhi, 1949), Part IV, articles 43, 47 and 
48, pp. 20-21. 
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fund known as the Indo-American Technical Co-operation Fund, 
to be devoted to 11 projects organised primarily for increasing agri- 
cultural efficiency and food production in the country. Community 
development is the most significant of these, and under this project 
55 development blocks have been started in different states. Other 
projects relate to the sinking of tube wells, the supply of fertilisers 
and iron and steel for implements, aid to irrigation projects, the 
training of village workers, locust control, malaria control, soil sur- 
vey, forest research and fisheries. Owing to the importance of ade- 
quately trained village workers, 25 new training centres have been 
established under one of the projects. All projects are to be com- 
pleted within three years, and the additional amenities created in 
the areas are expected to be maintained by the increase in the 
income of the people. 

The programme was supplemented on 3 November 1952, In 
the two years of the programme the United States has provided 
a total of 88,350,000 dollars for the projects, and India has con- 
tributed 723 million rupees. The dollar allocations of the United 
States Government, which are held in a fund in the United States, 
are available for the purposes of equipment and supplies as well 
as for technical experts from abroad.! The basic method used in 
technical co-operation consists of the exchange of knowledge and 
skills, largely through the medium of technical experts in particular 
fields and through the further training of individuals engaged in 
specific technical work. For instance, as of 1 July 1953, there were 
62 United States technical specialists in India, mostly in the field 
of agricultural extension, and the number of Indian technicians 
who had trained or were under training in the United States was 
176. Another 25 had been selected to go to the United States.? 

It is to be noted that the co-operative projects are not adminis- 
tered by the Technical Co-operation Administration or the Ford 
Foundation but by the Government of India ; community projects 
are under the Community Projects Administration of the Planning 
Commission. 


Contribution by the Ford Foundation 


The Ford Foundation* has taken the responsibility for 15 
development blocks established under the Community Projects 


1 The rupee expenditure is devoted to items such as irrigation, canals, 
wells, roads, land reclamation, housing and salaries of personnel. 

* Fields of advanced training include agriculture, forestry and fisheries, 
health and sanitation, education, natural resources, industrial productivity, 
transportation and public works, public administration, labour and com- 
munity services. 

’ The Ford Foundation, which has a major part of the Ford fortune at 
its disposal, was established for the purpose of “advancing human welfare ” 
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Administration. It meets the full expenditure during the first 
two years. During the third year it pays 50 per cent. of the expen- 
diture, while the remainder is shared between the Union and the 
state governments, which together are responsible for the entire 
expenditure during the fourth and fifth years. 

The Ford Foundation has made a special contribution for the 
training of personnel. It has provided over 11 million rupees for 
the establishment of five training centres and is sharing expenditure 
with the Government of India for the establishment of another 25. 
It has also strengthened, at a cost of 6.7 million rupees, the exten- 
sion work of six agricultural colleges. It has also set aside nearly 
half a million rupees for the training abroad of Indian extension 
leaders, and it provides assistance for the evaluation of programmes. 
By 31 May 1952 the Foundation had approved grants totalling 
4,849,000 dollars for various projects. 


Basic PRINCIPLES 


The guiding principle of both the community development 
projects and the National Extension Service is to change the 
mentality of 60 million families living in the countryside, and to 
fire them with the ambition and the will to live a better life. This 
essentially human and psychological problem is to be solved through 
action in three directions— 

(i) by increasing employment and production through the 
application of scientific methods of agriculture and the establish- 
ment of subsidiary and cottage industries ; 

(ii) by promoting self-help, self-reliance and co-operation ! ; 
and 

(iii) by diverting a part of the immense unutilised energy and 
time in the countryside for the benefit of the community. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


The community development project is both an economic 
measure and an expression of the new democracy. Historically 
it is the synthesis of considerable experience acquired as a result 
of rural development experiments in India and abroad. Although 


1 In spite of the fact that co-operative societies have existed in rural 
communities for a period of nearly 40 years, even in areas where such 
societies are most developed only 30 per cent. of the families engaged in 
agriculture are eligible for obtaining credit on the terms on which co-opera- 
tive societies can offer credit to agriculturists. Cf. V. T. KRISHNAMACHARI : 
Remarks at the Second Development Commissioners’ Conference (16-19 Apr. 
1953) (New Delhi, 1953), p. 2. 
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its primary emphasis is on agricultural production’, its basic 
purpose is to establish the people’s right to a full life. The method 
adopted is to apply, by organised effort, a mass of available know- 
ledge to community development through the active participation 
of the villager. 

The Indian Government launched on 2 October 1952 community 
development projects covering about 15 million persons in 55 areas 
(49 rural areas and six rural-urban townships). Each rural project 
covered approximately 300 villages, with a total area of some 
450-500 square miles, a cultivated area of about 150,000 acres and 
a population of about 200,000. The project area is divided into 
three development blocks, each consisting of about 100 villages 
with a population of 60,000-70,000. Each development block is 
in turn divided into groups of five villages, each group being the 
field of operation for a village worker. 


Activities 
The main activities undertaken in a community project are 
agricultural and related matters; irrigation ; communications ; 
education ; health; supplementary employment ; housing ; training ; 
and social welfare. 


Agriculture and Related Matters. 


The programme includes the reclamation of available virgin 
and waste land; the provision of commercial fertilisers and 
improved seeds ; the promotion of fruit and vegetable cultivation, 
of improved agricultural techniques and land utilisation; the 
supply of technical information, improved agricultural implements 
and improved marketing and credit facilities ; soil surveys and the 
prevention of soil erosion ; the encouragement of the use of natural 
and compost manures; and the improvement of livestock, largely 
by the establishment of key villages for breeding pedigree stock and 
the provision of veterinary aid, as well as artificial insemination 
centres. 

It also includes the encouragement of the growth of a healthy 
co-operative movement. The aim is to establish in every village 
or group of villages at least one multi-purpose society in which 
practically every rural family is represented. Such societies are 
to be used for practically every development activity in the com- 
munity project area, including the encouragement of rural arts and 
crafts. 





1 In view of the fact that India spends about $500-600 million on foreign 
peers each year to import food and cotton, emphasis on agriculture is 
essential. 
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Irrigation. 


The programme visualises the provision of water for agriculture 
through minor irrigation works, e.g., tanks (water reservoirs), 
canals, surface wells, tube wells, etc. The objective is to serve at 
least half of the agricultural land, if possible, with irrigation 
facilities. 


Communications. 


The road system on the countryside is to be so developed as to 
link all the villages within the project area ; feeder roads are to be 
constructed up to a maximum distance of half a mile from each 
village through the voluntary labour of the villagers themselves ; 
only the main roads will be provided and maintained by the state 
or other public agencies. 


Education. 


The community projects have been planned to provide for social 
education, the expansion and improvement of primary and second- 
ary education and the promotion of youth welfare. Vocational 
and technical training is to be emphasised at all stages of the 
educational programme. Training facilities are to be provided 


for imparting improved techniques to artisans and _ techni- 
cians. Training centres that already exist in any area are to be 
strengthened and developed, and new ones are to be established 
to meet the requirements of the project area. 


Health. 


| The health organisation of the project consists of three primary 
health units in the development blocks and a secondary health 
unit equipped with a hospital and a mobile dispensary at the 
headquarters of the project area, which serve the area as a whole. 
The objectives of the programme are the improvement of envi- 
ronmental hygiene, including the provision and protection of water 
supply ; proper disposal of human and animal waste ; and control 
of epidemic diseases, such as malaria, cholera, smallpox, tubercu- 
losis, etc. 


Supplementary Employment. 


The unemployed and underemployed persons in the village 
community are to be provided with gainful employment as far as 
possible by the development of cottage and small-scale industries, 
the construction of brick kilns and saw mills and the encouragement 
of employment in the tertiary sector of the economy. 
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Housing. 

Apart from the provision of housing for community project 
personnel, steps are to be taken, wherever possible, to provide 
demonstration and training in improved techniques and designs for 
rural housing. In congested villages other action may be necessary, 
such as the development of new sites, the opening of village parks 
and playgrounds and assistance in the supply of building materials. 


Training. 

The training of village workers, project supervisors and other 
personnel for the Community Development Programme is empha- 
sised. Each training centre is to have facilities for about 70 trainees. 
In view of the great demand on the centres to train people quickly 
for the opening of new projects the training period is to be limited 
to six months in the first instance. 

In addition to the training of village workers and supervisors, 
the agricultural extension service workers in the project areas are 
to take steps for the training of the agriculturists, elected repre- 
sentatives and village leaders. 


Social Welfare. 


This includes the provision of audio-visual aid for instruction 
and recreation and the organisations of community entertainment, 
sports activities, local festivals and celebrations. 


Administration 


The administrative machinery of the programme is based upon 
the maximum utilisation of the existing machinery of the Govern- 
ment. In view of the known dangers of imposing a programme 
from the top, a serious attempt has been made to ensure the 
people’s participation in the execution as well as the planning of 
the programme. 


Central Organisation. 


The committee of management for the projects is the Central 
Committee, which consists of the members of the Planning Com- 
mission, with the Prime Minister as Chairman. It is assisted by 
an Advisory Board consisting of three officials from the Ministry 
of Food and Agriculture, the Ministry of Finance and the Ministry 
of Natural Resources and Scientific Research. The organisation 
responsible for the implementation of the projects is the Com- 
munity Project Administration. Its chief executive officer, the 
Administrator, is advised by a committee consisting of the nominees 
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of the various Ministries of the Government of India concerned 
and assisted by a group of field operators or technical experts in 
different fields. These, in turn, are assisted by four service sections 
in matters of personnel, planning, finance and administration. 


State Organisation. 


The pattern adopted at New Delhi provides for administration 
at the level of the states. There is a state development committee 
consisting of the different Ministers concerned, with the chief 
Minister as the Chairman ; an advisory board consisting of the secre- 
taries of the principal departments ; and a development commis- 
sioner, the chief executive officer, who is assisted by a technical 
advisory committee and a team of specialists. The commissioner is 
also responsible for general development in the state as outlined in 
the Five-Year Plan. 


District Organisation. 


At the district level a district development officer (also known 
as a commissioner) is responsible for development programmes and 
especially community projects. He is assisted by a district develop- 
ment committee. 


Project Level. 


A project executive officer is responsible for the rural develop- 
ment programme in the project area. He is assisted by the existing 
development departments of the state government as well as by 
additional personnel designated for the project. 

As the villagers must participate in the planning as well as 
the execution of the project, the executive officer is assisted in 
the planning of the development programme by a project advisory 
committee, which includes, besides the principal officers concerned, 
leading public workers, a few representative agriculturists, the 
chairman of the district board and local representatives in the 
Union and state legislatures. 

In order to ensure the villagers’ participation in the execution 
of the programme, special emphasis is placed on the establishment 
of effective voluntary organisations to secure the maximum 
contribution in cash and in labour for the implementation of the 
programme. 


Training of Personnel 


As the fundamental objective of community projects is not 
merely increased production but also an all-round development of 
the individual and the community, it is of the greatest importance 
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that persons engaged in this work should be carefully selected and 
adequately trained. 


Project Executive Officers. 


Project executive officers receive training in (i) instructional 
activities, (ii) field activities and (iii) recreational activities. The 
first includes lectures on agriculture, education, cottage industries, 
health, housing, roads, social welfare, etc. The second, which 
emphasises manual work with the object of establishing the dignity 
of labour, includes sanitation, the planting of trees, group life, 
women’s and children’s welfare and adult education. The recrea- 
tional activities include Indian games and sports, music and 
dancing, wrestling, film shows and dramatic performances. A 
course organised at Nilokheri in the Punjab from 22 July to 
16 August 1952 was attended by project executive officers from 
different parts of the country. It helped to develop (i) uniformity 
of outlook concerning rural development programmes ; (ii) a spirit 
of co-operation with fellow workers ; (iii) loyalty to India’s culture 
and traditions and a desire to bring about a renaissance ; and 
(iv) an understanding of the role that government officers should 
play in a welfare state. 


Village Workers. 


The village worker, who is responsible for the execution of the 
programme in five villages within the project area, is obviously 
the key person for the success of the programme. As the villager 
must attend to a number of different jobs, the village worker 
must be a multi-purpose man. For instance, he has to advise and 
instruct villagers concerning agriculture (preparation of soil, 
selection of seed, cultivation, protection of crops against pests, 
harvesting, threshing and storage of grain), irrigation, sanitation, 
the securing of credit, the management of co-operatives, and the 
organisation of the village council. The selection and training of 
village workers, therefore, require great care. 

The centres organised for their training have three principal 
objectives. First, they seek to give a clear understanding of the 
nature of the rural development programme and its significance 
to the future of India. Secondly, they attempt to develop in the 
trainees a spirit of service to the people, which is essential in 
effectively “ helping village people to help themselves ”. Thirdly, 
they provide practical experience in the application of principles 
and methods of rural development ; each training centre is located 
near a development project in order to facilitate such experience 
under adequate supervision. The subjects covered include agri- 
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culture, irrigation, simple agricultural engineering, plant protec- 
tion, animal husbandry, vegetable gardening, health, sanitation, 
social education, co-operation and village administration. Class- 
room study is supplemented by practical work in the villages. 
Seminar discussions are held to give the trainees opportunities to 
analyse their experience and exchange ideas on effective methods 
of working with village people. 


PROGRAMME EVALUATION ORGANISATION 


A programme evaluation organisation was established on 
1 April 1953 as a result of an agreement between the Ford Founda- 
tion and the Government of India. It keeps all concerned informed 
of the progress being made in achieving the objectives of the 
programme, provides a periodic check on the relative merits of 
different development methods and procedures employed and makes 
it possible to improve the programme continuously. It not only 
indicates to the people the value of the programme and its impact 
on the economy and culture of the country but also creates a 
sense of accomplishment in the minds of those who are actually 
engaged in it. 

PROJECT TARGETS 


The Community Development Programme aims at giving each 
village a balanced occupational distribution. The percentage 
distribution in a village of about 100 families or about 500 persons 
is expected to be as follows: agriculture, 50 ; agricultural labour, 
tractor and pump drivers, etc., 10 ; arts, crafts and cottage indus- 
tries, 12; urban small-scale industries, 10; building trades, 1.5; 
transport, 2; shopkeepers, 3.5 ; miscellaneous, 11. 

The project also includes a number of specific improvements 
in the village. These include two surface wells, tube wells or 
tanks for drinking water ; adequate drainage ; the provision of a 
number of services (agricultural, veterinary and sanitary) ; and 
the establishment of a primary school and a primary adult educa- 
tion and recreation centre. Furthermore at least half of the culti- 
vated land is to be brought under irrigation where necessary and 
one-third of the area of the village reserved for housing, grazing 
fields and fuel forests. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF THE PROJECT 


The implementation of the project, which takes three years, is 
planned in five stages : conception (three months) ; initiation (six 
months) ; operation (18 months); consolidation (six months) ; 
finalisation (three months). During the first stage a survey of the 
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area and detailed plans of the project are completed. The second 
is devoted to the establishment of various services, the recruitment 
of staff, communications, the provision of housing for staff, the 
reclamation of existing disused wells, the strengthening of existing 
schools, etc. The operation stage is the period of intensive work. 
During consolidation senior members of the personnel are shifted 
to new project areas, and preparations are made for the existing 
administrative machinery to take charge. Finalisation is a period 
of finishing touches, when the normal administration takes over 
all the services established and consolidated. 

The scope and operation of the rural development project vary 
according to the economic and social conditions of the area con- 
cerned. Certain general principles and methods, however, are 
normally observed at the local level. 

Preliminaries regarding the development project at this level 
include— 


(i) an analysis of the existing economic situation of the area ; 


(ii) the determination of the obstacles to development peculiar 
to the area ; 


(iii) an assessment of the material and human resources of the 
area ; 

(iv) an examination of the relationship of the area to the outside 
world on the basis of its production and consumption and their 
dependence on exports, imports or other financial transactions 
outside the area ; 


(v) the determination of the existing patterns of utilisation of 
the resources of the area ; 


(vi) the determination of the possibility of increasing the effi- 
ciency of utilisation of existing resources ; 


(vii) a consideration of such potential increase in the light of 
its desirability in terms of social well-being or other criteria deemed 
suitable ; 


(viii) the determination of priorities (the lines on which tech- 
nical progress should be planned and the directions in which the 
austerity programme should proceed) ; 


(ix) the fitting in of such objectives as are possible into the 
framework of development—financial and physical—laid down by 
the community project plans ; 

(x) the preparation of a manpower budget to enable the popu- 


lation to be distributed in the different categories and to bring 
about the desired structural shifts in occupation ; 
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(xi) an examination of the possibilities of creating employment 
opportunities for surplus population ; 

(xii) the determination of methods of canalising the increased 
purchasing power resulting from the project. 


A detailed questionnaire is prepared for the assessment of the 
resources of the area, and the data gathered through it are used to 
determine the various needs. In the first place, owing to the 
great need to increase food production at this stage, agricultural 
development constitutes an important part of all projects. Although 
irrigation, the provision of fertilisers and better quality seeds, the 
improvement and care of cattle and the encouragement of co- 
operatives and cottage industries find a place in every programme, 
the emphasis placed on each item depends on the particular require- 
ment of the area concerned. Secondly, as one of the objectives of 
the programme is to open the village to dynamic influences from 
the outside, the improvement of various means of communication 
and the introduction of new ideas through education are given 
special consideration. Thirdly, owing to large-scale unemployment 
and underemployment in rural areas, labour intensive items are 
given priority. It is fully realised, nevertheless, that the different 
items are interdependent. 

In principle the project is not to be initiated until it has the 
full support of the village people, who, in fact, should share, 
through their representatives, in the selection of various items 
and in general planning, as only then will they be able and willing 
to take it over after the initial period and make it self-perpetuating. 
The support of the people is further assured by the contributory 
financing of the programme, under which the Union Government 
or the state provides only a portion of the total expenditure, and 
the rest (money and labour) is the responsibility of the community 
concerned. 

As the rural development programme is still in a very early 
stage and rural conditions vary in different parts of India, it is 
difficult to state precisely how these principles are translated into 
action in a given socio-economic context. This, in fact, is left 
largely to the discretion of the persons in charge of the programme, 
who are in close contact with the people and the problems of the 
area. Furthermore, since at the local level planning, administration 
and operation overlap, the persons in charge of the programme 
—project executive officers and village workers—play a decisive 
role at this stage. It is their ability to understand village problems 
and to give an effective lead towards their solution through the 
active support of the villagers themselves, rather than adherence 
to certain definite operational methods, that will be fruitful. 
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THE NATIONAL EXTENSION SERVICE ORGANISATION 


The National Extension Service Organisation was started 
in October 1953 to expedite rural development by reducing the 
programme in terms of expenditure. Extension of community 
projects on a nation-wide scale with the existing administrative 
machinery and resources would have taken 35 years. The new 
organisation plans to complete it by 1961. 

The National Extension Service is organised in units of one or 
more development blocks so as to constitute a compact adminis- 
trative charge under a subdivisional official or a subcollector. 
Normally the administrative unit under a subdivisional officer 
comprises 300 villages. The organisation has to cover about one- 
quarter of the country by the end of 1956, which means initiation 
of work in 1,200 development blocks, each consisting of 100 villages 
with a population of about 60,000. The existing 55 community 
projects and the additional 55 development blocks under the 
Technical Co-operation Aid Agreement are regarded as equivalent 
to 300 development blocks. As a result, 900 National Extension 
Service blocks have to be established during the rest of the period 
of the Plan : 180 in 1953-54, 270 in 1954-55 and 450 in 1955-56. 

The essentials of the programme in the National Extension 
Service development block are the provision of staff and necessary 
equipment ; administrative buildings; a small operational pro- 
gramme forming a nucleus of productive activities in respect of 
basic amenities ; and loans of different types. 

Each development block is estimated to cost, for a period of three 
years, about 750,000 rupees. Of this, the Union Government provides 
325,000 and the state government 125,000 rupees; the remaining 
300,000 are secured through short-term loans from the Reserve 
Bank of India, co-operative societies and state governments. 

It is planned, furthermore, that about 400 of the National 
Extension Service development blocks (150 in 1954-55 and 250 in 
1955-56) will be selected for intensive development on the pattern 
of the community projects. This would mean an additional expen- 
diture per block, where three years’ work has already been com- 
pleted, of about 1,050,000 rupees.! In regard to the entire pro- 
gramme the Union Government, apart from granting other than 
short-term loans, bears about 75 per cent. of the non-recurring and 
50 per cent. of the recurring expenditure. 

It is intended that on the completion of the programme the 
National Extension Service personnel will be retained on each 


1 The total cost of development (basic type of community project) is 
estimated at 1,500,000 rupees ; 750,000 ru (minus 300,000, the amount 
in loans) would have already been spent during the three-year period. 
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development block (of either type) on a permanent basis. The 
Union Government will bear 50 per cent. of the recurring expen- 
diture on such personnel. 

The Union Ministry of Food and Agriculture is responsible for 
the training of village workers for rural development. By October 
1953 it had established, in close co-operation with the states 
concerned, 34 extension training centres. They are operated and 
administered by the state governments.! By the middle of February 
1954 4,000 village workers had completed their training and 1,700 
were under training. 

Table I gives an estimate of the total cost of the rural develop- 
ment programme. It will be seen that of the total cost of 1,562 


TABLE I. COST OF RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 
(Summary statement, millions of rupees) 





‘ Loan 
Contribution | Contribution 
Item Cost by Uni by states for = 





Cost of 900 National Ex- 
tension Service develop- 
ment blocks. .... . 383.0 166.0 64.0 153.0 


Training schemes, etc. . —! (50.0) witcin res 


t 

Cost of existing 55 com- 
munity projects and 55 
additional development 
blocks under T.C.A. Pro- 
gramme (including dollar 
Pee ee 467.0 379.0 88.0 — 


Cost of 400 intensive 
development blocks on 
the lines of the Commu- 
nity Development Pro- 








| 166.0 138.0 28.0 _— 
Total cost during a 

OF PiMM . «2 2 ow 1,016.0 733.0 180.0 153.0 
Expenditure after period 

of Plan... 546.0 339.0 90.0 117.0 
Total cost of ‘the ie 

gramme ...+.6-s 1,562.0 1,072.0 270.0 270.0 


























Source: Community Projects ADMINISTRATION : Organisation of a National Extension Service and 
Expansion of the Community Development Programme (New Delhi, the President’s Press, 1953), Annex IV. 

1 At the time when the estimate was made this question was under consideration, but it was assumed 
for purposes of planning that the share of the Centre may be 50 million rupees. The state governments are 
expected to contribute from 12 to 15 per cent. of the expenditure. 


1 A good deal of experience has already been gained as a result of oper- 
ating these institutions. For instance, in April 1953 a conference of the 
principals of agricultural extension training centres was convened at Bhopal 
by the Indian Council of Agriculture for the pooling of the experience 
gained in different parts of the country and to consider how to use them 
most effectively in future. 
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million rupees the Government of India will contribute 1,072 
million and the state governments 270 million. The remainder, 
is secured through short-term loans from the Reserve Bank 
of India, co-operative societies and state governments. Except 
for the United States aid in this programme, which amounts to 
6 per cent. of the total expenditure, it is financed out of national 
resources. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT AND EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


The rural development programme aims at creating employ- 
ment opportunities in rural areas by (i) promoting intensive 
cultivation by the provision of more water and better soil conser- 
vation practices ; (ii) encouraging migration to places with better 
employment possibilities; (iii) undertaking village work on a 
community basis; (iv) establishing cottage industries based on 
local raw materials and local markets; and (v) promoting the 
production of hand-spun and hand-woven cloth. 

The programme is also expected to relieve unemployment 
among the educated, which is becoming very acute owing to the 
addition of an increasing number of graduates to the labour force 
every year. For instance, in 1951-52 the number of young persons 
who passed university matriculation, intermediate and degree 


TABLE II. ENVISAGED EMPLOYMENT OF THE EDUCATED 
IN THE RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


Category Number 
VR SERINE 5: od cage) of chermielt 12,440 
EE ns a) i616, Sho 0, 0c web de We 8 12,300 
Agpicuiberal graGuates . . 0. sw tt te 1,120 
Project executive officers ........-. 1,120 
Sees OA GORY TOES 38,440 
eee ee a ee a ee 2,480 
CURSE scar 0k. «ne we alaban> internet elo 1,740 
Veterinary doctors, stockmen, etc. ..... 3,600 
Co-operative inspectors .......... 1,120 
Social education organisers. ........ 2,240 
Graduates in social sciences ........ 207 
Doctors, compounders, sanitary inspectors, and 
lady health visitors ........4+.-. 2,480 
ee a ee ee ee 207 


Arts and crafts supervisors ........ 


_ O..a we ee Ce ee, i ee oe a er ee 
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examinations was almost double that of 1947-481, while the 
increase in employment possibilities during this period has been 
negligible. The National Extension Service scheme envisages a 
total employment of 83,834 educated persons, as shown in table II. 


PEOPLE’S PARTICIPATION 


The implementation of such an extensive and multi-pronged 
programme is impossible without the active and wholehearted 
support of the rural population. It must, in fact, become a move- 
ment of the people, for basically it is the people themselves who 
must study their requirements, plan their own programmes and 
carry them out, with the help and guidance of the Government 
and through self-help and active co-operation among themselves. 
In order to secure such co-operation village councils (panchayats) * 
have been revived and the Bharat Sevak Samaj* established. 
Furthermore numerous voluntary organisations have made a very 
useful contribution. 


Village Councils 


Although the village councils are very ancient institutions ‘* 
in India, and for a long time managed effectively the affairs of rural 
communities, they have for various reasons been reduced during 
the last few centuries to bare husks, without influence and 
authority. In recent years, however, comprehensive legislation has 
been undertaken to reorganise them and to endow them with such 
powers and authority as may be necessary to enable them to func- 
tion as units of self-government, and to play an effective role in the 
task of rural reconstruction. 

They are authorised, in general, to make provision for the 
construction and maintenance of public rogds, drains and bridges ; 
sanitation ; medical relief and first aid; the supply of drinking 
water ; and the supervision and maintenance of public buildings, 


1 The number of successful candidates in the matriculation examina- 
tions was 270,000 (estimated) in 1951-52 as compared with 116,680 in 1947- 
48. Corresponding figures for intermediate (arts and science) examinations 
are 78,000 and 39,840; for B.A. and B.Sc. examinations 35,000 and 20,766; 
and for graduates in professional subjects 19,500 and 10,364. (These figures 
are illustrative, since data from certain states were not available at the 
time of computation.) 

® Literally administration by five people. 

8 Literally “ Servants of India Society ”. 

* Kautilya’s Arthasastra, written about the fourth century B.C., men- 
tions a highly evolved village organisation composed of the village elders. 
Through centuries they watched over the welfare of the community, main- 
tained law and order, dispensed rough and ready justice, collected revenue 
and organised defence against external danger. 
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forest and grazing lands and village schools. They may extend 
their functions in certain directions. They are entitled to call for 
contributions, in labour! or money, from all adult able-bodied 
males. During the period of the Plan (1951-56), their number is 
expected to increase by 14,000 to reach a total of 69,000. 


Bharat Sevak Samaj 


The Bharat Sevak Samaj, a non-political and non-official national 
organisation, was established in 1952 with a view to securing public 
co-operation for the national development plan, including the 
improvement of living conditions in the villages. Apart from 
assisting in the development of existing voluntary organisations, 
the principal functions of the organisation are (i) to find and 
develop avenues of voluntary service for the people of the country 
and (ii) to draw out the available unused time, energy and other 
resources of the people and direct them into various fields of social 
and economic activity.? 


Voluntary Organisations for Rural Reconstruction 


A number of voluntary organisations have contributed a great 
deal towards rural reconstruction in different states. These include, 
the American Friends Service Committee in Orissa ; the Jana Seva 
Sangh in Bombay ; the Adimjati Seva Mandal and Santal Paharia 
Seva Mandal for the advancement of the aboriginals in Bihar ; the 
Friends’ Rural Centre at Rasaulia (Hoshangabad) in Madhya 
Pradesh. In Mysore the three principal organisations, namely, the 
Bharat Scouts and Guides, the Bharat Seva Dal and the Kasturba 
Gandhi Memorial Trust, are engaged in village uplift work. Similar 
organisations are engaged in rural development activities in the 
Punjab, Madras, Rajasthan, Travancore-Cochin and other states. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 


The progress report on the Rural Development Programme 
during the first year (October 1952 to October 1953) indicates 
that people have taken to it with enthusiasm. They have made 
considerable contributions in money, materials and labour to 
the construction of roads, canals, water reservoirs and other 
irrigation works, the building of schools, the organisation of village 


1 For a period of one year this amounts to 48 man-hours in the Punjab, 
four days’ work in Orissa, 15 days’ work in Madhya Pradesh and 36 days’ 
work in Assam. 

* PLANNING COMMISSION : Bharat Sevak Samaj (1952), p. 28. 
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councils, the establishment of health centres and the improvement 
of sanitation. Social and cultural activities have been greatly 
increased. Veterinary services for the protection of cattle against 
disease have made headway. 

As one of the fundamental purposes of the programme is to 
bring about a wholesome change in the mentality of rural people, 
material achievements are not an adequate criterion of its success. 
Although the extent of the psychological change brought about 
among the people is difficult to gauge, the reception given to the 
programme has been encouraging. 


“The community projects and the National Extension Service ”, 
Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru has stated, “present us with a unique 
opportunity for creating a peaceful revolution in this country and 
more especially in the rural areas, which were so neglected in the 
past.” The creation of such a revolution in an old, stratified, rural 
society, however, is faced with enormous difficulties. 

In the first place the villager must feel the need for reform and 
improvement. Although for some time numerous dynamic forces 
have been impinging upon his static society, he is still very much 
under the sway of custom and tradition. Neglected by governments 
in the past except for such matters as the collection of revenue and 
the enforcement of law and order, he has learned to look at govern- 
ment officials with scepticism, suspicion and fear. This is likely to 
continue till the officials, particularly on the lower rungs of the 
administration, have learned to behave as servants rather than 
rulers of the people and have won the villagers’ confidence through 
friendly guidance and assistance, Both of these psychological 
changes are far more difficult to bring about than the constitutional 
change that created a welfare state in India. 

Secondly, rural life fails to attract and retain persons with 
intelligence, education, drive and ambition. Individuals imbued 
with the ideal of personal success and progress seek to realise it in 
cities and towns, which offer greater possibilities. It is therefore 


1 The following items indicate some of these achievements: Assam: 
71 miles of new village roads built by voluntary labour ; Bihar: 116 night 
schools started for adults ; Madhya Pradesh : a sum of 48,000 rupees contri- 
buted towards the improvement and construction of hospitals, school 
buildings and community works ; Punjab: 163 miles of unmetalled roads 
and 6 miles of metalled roads completed ; Uttar Pradesh: in the Faizabad 
community development block 41 tube wells sunk, which provide increased 
irrigation facilities for 15,000 acres ; Hyderabad : 7,500 acres of fallow land 
brought under cultivation, and irrigation facilities provided for 15,000 
acres ; Madhya Bharat: 1,364 wells sunk and 1,032 old wells deepened and 
repaired ; Mysore: 13 water reservoirs and four miles of feeder channels 
built ; Patiala and East Punjab States Union: 53 co-educational primary 
schools started. 
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not easy to secure young persons with suitable qualities to serve 
as village workers with missionary zeal. 

Thirdly, the tradition of carrying out rural improvement work 
by different departments in the state governments still prevails 
and hinders the effective carrying out of a joint co-operative effort. 

Viewed technically, the rural development programme appears 
to have one shortcoming. Although its comprehensive approach 
to rehabilitate not only rural areas but also the rural man is com- 
mendable, it does not, at this stage, include any specific measures 
for population control. Yet it is impossible to overlook the fact 
that India’s birth rate is high (over 25 per thousand) ! and that the 
death rate is bound to decline with better food and improved sani- 
tation and health services. 

If the rural development programme can be implemented 
successfully, its cumulative effect in terms of increased agricultural 
production, better housing and sanitation and improved social and 
cultural amenities is bound to be impressive. It is therefore desir- 
able that increased attention should be given to popularising late 
marriages and planned parenthood, with a view to controlling 
population and ensuring that the progress achieved leads to real 
improvements in living standards. 

The programme is planned with great care, and its organisation 
and administration is in the hands of men with ability, vision, 
drive and considerable experience. It is practical and meets the 
imperative need of the people. Unless something untoward happens, 
it is bound to have a large measure of success and might well become 
the basis of India’s second Five-Year Plan. 

There is no doubt that the rural development programme 
has made remarkable progress in a short period, and has overcome 
numerous difficulties. Before it can be implemented with complete 
success, however, much remains to be done through a sustained and 
co-operative effort of all concerned, channelled through a well 
co-ordinated organisation, efficiently administered. The most 
important factor for success, however, is the generation of active 
enthusiasm among the people. No plan for rural development 
can succeed unless millions of people living in villages accept its 
objectives, share in its making, regard it as urgent and are prepared 
to make the sacrifices necessary to implement it. It will have to be 
undertaken, in the words of Mr. Nehru, “ with something much 
more than books and statistics, papers and directions and planning 
and organisation. . .. It will have to be undertaken with 
something fiery about it, with that spirit which moves a nation to 
high endeavour.” 


1 Cf. UniTED Nations: Demographic Yearbook, 1952, pp. 224-231. 














REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Systems of Payment by Results 
in the Construction Industry 


Conclusions of Meeting of Experts 


A Meeting of Experts on Systems of Payment by Results in the 
Construction Industry was held under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation in Geneva in July 1953. This meeting 
was convened by decision of the Governing Body at its 120th Session, 
in accordance with suggestions made by the Building, Civil Engineer- 
ing and Public Works Committee at its Third Session (Geneva, February 
1951) and by the Meeting of Experts on Systems of Payment by Results 
(Geneva, April 1951). 

The following experts attended the meeting : 


Mr. Anders AHLEN : President, Swedish Association of Build- 
ing Contractors, Stockholm. 

Mr. Rudolf BECKER : Director, Dyckerhoff and Widmann, 
Cologne. 


Dr. D. G. R. BONNELL : Deputy Chief Scientific Officer, Building 
Research Station of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, Lon- 
don. 


Mr. N. A. CHRISTENSEN: Department of Building Research of the 
Royal Norwegian Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research, Oslo. 


Mr. Carl P. JENSEN: Secretary, Confederation of Danish 
Trade Unions, Copenhagen. 
Mr. G. KLEIN: President, General Netherlands Build- 


ing Trades Union, Amsterdam. 
Dr. Bonnell was elected Chairman. 
The meeting unanimously adopted a statement of conclusions con- 


cerning payment by results in the construction industry. These conclu- 
sions are set forth on page 477. 
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The Governing Body, at its 124th Session (March 1954), decided to 
bring the report of the Meeting of Experts on Systems of Payment by 
Results in the Construction Industry before the next session of the 
Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee for further 
consideration and to communicate the report of the Meeting of Experts, 
together with a report of the debate on this question in the Governing 
Body, to the governments of States Members of the International Labour 
Organisation, with the request that they be brought to the attention 
of the employers’ and workers’ organisations in the construction 
industry. 


DISCUSSION IN THE GOVERNING Bopy 


Five Employers’ members, four Workers’ members and one Govern- 
ment member participated in the discussion of the conclusions of the 
experts. 

An Employers’ member alleged that the report, in its reference to 
the setting up of standards, confused two distinct questions—expected 
production per unit of time and the level of earnings. The first was a 
technical matter, the latter a matter for negotiation. In his experience, 
the implementation of systems of payment by results generally required 
that these two problems should be treated separately. 

He also expressed the opinion that the terms “ output ” and “ work 
measurement ” were used in different senses in different parts of the 
report. Also, in some paragraphs it was stated that standards of per- 
formance should be determined by objective methods or by work study, 
in others that they should be agreed upon between the two interested 

arties. 
r He found furthermore that there was a lack of practical guidance 
in the report on the question of the introduction of a system of pay- 
ment by results. In paragraph 15 reference was made to a major dif- 
ficulty which was likely to arise, but he considered that no practical 
solution to the problem was suggested. 

The passages cited were merely instances, and the speaker suggested 
that the report might be submitted to the next session of the Building, 
Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee for examination, but 
that it should not be given any wider circulation. 

Another Employers’ member said that the experts had made gener- 
alisations with respect to systems of payment by results in the con- 
struction industry which were too far-reaching and therefore incorrect. 
If the fundamental objective of an incentive system to increase pro- 
ductivity was to arrive at an agreed system of payment by results, 
on a basis which would satisfy the interests E both workers and 
employers, particular conditions must be considered, and not generalisa- 
tions. The experts had come to no precise conclusion, for example, 
on the question whether a mixed system or a straight system, a group 
incentive scheme or an individual incentive scheme was most appropriate 
in the industry with which they were dealing. A good system of pay- 
ment by results, equitable and profitable to both the worker and the 
—nre should include high standards of performance and payment 
and a guarantee that there would be no change in wage rates until 
the work methods had been changed. It should be simple enough for 
the worker to understand it and for management to use it in combina- 
tion with other techniques. Finally, it should facilitate team work and, 
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consequently, inspection, and should provide incentives not only for 
the group but for the individual worker. 


Other suggestions made by Employers’ members were that the 
report of the experts be communicated to the governments of coun- 
tries represented on the Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works 
Committee as well as to the Committee itself ; that it be revised by the 
Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee, the agenda 
for this Committee’s next session being such as to allow time for this 
task ; that the report of the experts be accompanied by a résumé of 
the discussion in the Governing Body ; or, finally, that only the examples 
appended to the report, which were interesting and gave valuable 


information as to conditions and systems in certain countries, and - 


the final conclusions of the report as set forth in section IX, should 
be communicated to governments. 


A Workers’ member said that the experts had finally reached agree- 
ment on the suggestions to be communicated to governments and to 
workers’ and employers’ organisations. The Workers’ group was pleased 
to note that the experts had stressed the fact that where productivity 
was increased the workers should receive a fair share of the benefits. 
It was important that the report should be communicated, so that 
the work that had been done and the valuable suggestions that had 
resulted from it should not be wasted. 

Another Workers’ member said that it was inevitable that a report 
of this kind should contain generalisations. It did not seem consistent 
to reproach the experts at one and the same time for formulating 
generalisations and for failing to give generally valid answers to specific 
questions, the answers to which would have to depend upon the different 
conditions prevailing in different countries. The Workers’ group main- 
tained that it was not inconsistent to say that payment by results 
should be based both on work study and on collective bargaining, since 
in their view the application of the results of work study was a matter 
for collective bargaining. This was an accepted fact in the United 
States, particularly in the textile industry. The Workers’ group con- 
sidered that the report set out a fairly wide choice of examples for the 
information of those who might wish to operate systems of payment 
by results, The Workers believed that it would be wise to transmit 
the report to the employers’ and workers’ organisations concerned, 
as well as to the Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works 
Committee. 

Other points made by Workers’ members were that the function 
of negotiations in relation to the introduction of incentive systems 
was, in particular, to ensure the establishment of reasonable standards 
of human effort to be taken into consideration in determining any 
system of payment by results or reorganisation of working methods ; 
and that the information contained in the report would certainly be 
useful to employers’ and workers’ organisations, though not necessarily 
to those of all countries, since in some countries payment by results 
was practically unknown in the construction industry and would be 
very difficult to apply. 

A Government member said that the Building, Civil Engineering 
and Public Works Committee had no right to revise a report of a meeting 
of experts convened by the Governing Body. He considered that once 
the report had been submitted to the Governing Body every State 
Member of the Organisation was entitled to receive it. 
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CONCLUSIONS OF THE EXPERTS 


I. Introduction 


1. The construction industry has a major part to play in raising 
standards of living. In many countries there is an urgent need for more 
and better houses, schools, hospitals, industrial buildings, roads and 
other products of the construction industry. In view of the limited 
resources both of trained men and of materials available to the industry, 
it is yp eer to examine all possible methods of using these resources 
more efficiently and thus of increasing the productivity of the industry. 


II. Aims of Systems of Payment by Results 


2. Payment by results has been utilised to an increasing extent in 
a number of countries in recent years as one method among others 
designed to increase the rate of output of the construction industry and 
to reduce costs. Another aim of payment by results is to ensure that 
workers receive fair pay for higher output. 


III. Payment by Results and the Level of Employment 


3. The needs of every country for the products of the construction 
industry are so —~ that there is little danger that higher productivity 
achieved through the use of payment by results would lead to saturation 
of demand or to unemployment in the construction industry for many 
years to come. On the contrary, the present danger appears to be that 
costs of construction are or may become so high that countries may not 
be able to afford adequate building programmes. 


IV. Effects of Payment by Results 


4. As shown in the Appendix, there are indications that, in some 
cases, systems of payment by results in the construction industry have 
worked satisfactorily from the point of view both of employers and 
workers, and have led to increases in productivity and in workers’ 
earnings, and, in addition, to some reduction in labour costs, which 
commonly amount to about a third of total building costs. Systems of 
parse by results in the construction industry have not, however, 

en uniformly successful. Effects have varied widely, and systems 
which are not well designed to meet the requirements of the situations 
to which they are applied can give rise to serious difficulties. Experience 
makes it possible, however, to formulate certain general conclusions 
regarding essential features of well-designed systems ; when considera- 
tion is being given to the adoption of payment by results account should 
be taken of this experience. 


V. Essentials of a Well-designed System of Payment by Results 


5. The following appear to be essential features of a well-designed 
system of payment by results : 
(a) standards of performance, whether these take the form of piece- 


work price lists, standard times for defined operations or output 
targets per unit of time, should be determined by objective methods 
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and should be such as to provide an adequate incentive and reward 
for increased output; 


(b) the system should be as simple and as flexible as possible ; 


(c) standards of performance to be used as a basis for payment by 
results should be agreed upon between the two interested parties ; 


(d) the system should not be imposed upon either side of the industry ; 
it should be adopted only as a result of voluntary agreement. 


VI. Types of Payment by Results in the Construction Industry 


6. Different systems of payment by results are in use in the construc- 
tion industry in different countries.1_ These systems may be classified in 
various ways : 


(a) According to whether they are group or individual systems : in the 
main trades in the construction industry, payment by results is 
nearly always operated on a group basis. This is a natural conse- 
quence of the fact that most work in these trades is team work, 
and that it is often difficult or impossible to measure the output of 
an individual worker. Work in other trades, for example those of 
plumbers, painters and glaziers, can be measured individually, and 
individual bonuses are sometimes paid. 


(b) According to the relationship between output and earnings : under 
some systems earnings are directly proportional to output. This 
is the case, for example, under straight piece-work. It is also the 
case when standard times are fixed for defined operations and when 
workers are paid for the standard time at a fixed hourly rate, 
irrespective of the time actually taken to complete the job. Under 
other systems earnings vary proportionally less than output. 
This is the case, for example, with incentive schemes under which 
workers receive as bonus an agreed proportion which is less than 
100 per cent. of the savings in labour costs attributable to perfor- 
mance in excess of targets. 


(c) According to the methods by which standards are determined : 
under some systems standards are arrived at on the basis of past 
experience ; under other systems standards are derived from time 
studies or other systematic methods of work measurement. 


7. The standards which serve as a basis for payment by results 
are in some cases agreed upon between individual employers and workers 
on the site ; in other cases they are negotiated nationally or regionally, 
with greater or less flexibility to take account of special conditions. 


VII. Some Advantages and Disadvantages of Different Systems 


8. There is no evidence that any one system of payment by results, 
or any one procedure for the determination of standards, is superior 
in all circumstances to others. When selecting or designing a system of 
payment by results it is necessary to take account of the particular 
requirements and conditions of the operations or work to which it is to 
be applied. Certain advantages and disadvantages which are likely to 


1 See Appendix. 
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be associated with particular types of systems may, however, be 

indicated briefly}: 

(a) A system under which earnings v: directly in proportion to 
output is likely to afford a more powerful incentive to higher output 
than a system under which earnings vary proportionally less than 
outst A system under which the proportion of savings distributed 
as bonus to workers falls off as output increases results in smaller 
differences between individual earnings ; this is also the case with a 
system under which earnings vary omy 4 in proportion to output 
up to a certain level, but beyond this level vary proportionally 
less than output. Straight piece-work or other systems under 
which workers’ earnings are directly proportional to output may 
to some extent facilitate accurate tendering. 


(6) Standards of performance which are not based upon time studies 
or other systematic methods of work measurement may lack 
consistency and may give rise to excessive differences in earnings. 


9. A procedure under which standards are negotiated locally be- 
tween the parties concerned has the advantage that if standards prove 
unsatisfactory they can easily be adjusted. In the absence of co-ordina- 
tion on a national or regional basis, there are, however, liable to be 
variations in the standards agreed upon and consequently differences 
in earnings for identical output. Co-ordination on a national or regional 
basis, on the other hand, may fail to take sufficient account of varying 
conditions. When allowance is made in the setting of standards for a 
large number of variables, the process of measuring the work accom- 

lished and of selecting the particular rates at which different elements 
in the work should be remunerated may become difficult and costly. 
In general, also, it is much more complicated when standards are 
embodied in national or regional agreements to adapt such standards so 
as to take account of changes in equipment and in methods of work. 
These difficulties may in certain cases act as a brake upon progress. 
Most of these difficulties, however, could be eliminated by the use of 
work studies as a basis for calculating the standard time for each par- 
ticular job, account being taken of the varying conditions of the site. 


10. If payment by results is to be successful, close attention must 
be given to the planning and crganisation of work on the site, and 
to the analysis of construction costs. This in turn is likely to have 
favourable effects upon productivity. 


VIII. Problems Encountered in Applying Payment by Results 
in the Construction Industry 


11. Special problems regarding the application of systems of pay- 
ment by results arise in the construction industry. These include— 


1 For a statement of the principal advantages and disadvantages of systems of payment 
by results in general, irrespective of the particular type of system, see General Principles 
concerning the Use of Payment by Results, conclusions adopted by a Meeting of Experts on 
Payment by Results convened under the auspices of the I.L.O. in 1951. This statement is 
reproduced as Chapter VIII of the I.L.O. report on Payment by Results (Gepeva, 1951) ; 
as Appendix I to “ Practical Methods of Increasing Productivity in Manufacturing Indus- 
tries ”, in International Labour Review, Apr. 1953, pp. 332-337; and in Seventh Report of the 
International Labour Organisation to the United Nations (Geneva, 1953), Appendix X, 
pp. 433-438. 
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(a) problems of setting standards of performance ; 

(b) problems of measuring actual performance ; 

(c) problems concerning the relationship of workers’ earnings to their 
output ; 

(d) problems of controlling the quality of work ; 


(e) problems arising when some workers are paid by results and others 
are not; 


({) problems of the efficient planning and organisation of work in 
relation to systems of payment by results ; 


(g) problems arising from misunderstandings and disputes ; 
(h) special problems regarding maintenance workers. 


Setting Standards of Performance. 


12. In setting standards of performance, account needs to be taken 
of the variations in conditions from site to site and from job to job. 


13. These variations are such that, in countries with relatively 
little experience of payment by results in the construction industry, 
it may at first be advantageous to start on a local basis. This may, 
however, in the early stages, result in the setting of standards some of 
which are easier to achieve than others, and therefore in a disparity of 
earnings as between different jobs. 


14. As experience is accumulated, consideration should be given 
to the advisability of co-ordinating and unifying the different standards 
applied. In the Scandinavian countries, it has proved possible to nego- 
tiate national piece-work price lists covering a very large number of 
operations, and in the Netherlands a national schedule of standard times 
covering a large proportion of operations in the construction of dwellings 
has been drawn up. Flexibility is needed in the application of national 
standards to varying local conditions, and provision needs to be made 
for the negotiation of changes in national standards to take account of 
changes in techniques and methods of work. 


15. Attention should be given to the possibilities of making more 
extensive use of work study as a basis for the setting of standards. 
It is often difficult, especially in connection with repetitive work, to 
set standards such that workers can earn a reasonable bonus in the 
first few weeks without earning an excessive amount later when they 
have become used to the work. This difficulty is less likely to arise 
if work study is used as a basis for the determination of standards 
and if methods of work are, so far as possible, perfected before pay- 
ment by results is introduced. 


16. In many countries, it appears that a greater standardisation 
of components, materials and dimensions would greatly facilitate the 
setting of standards in all sections of the construction industry. 


17. When setting standards, whether in the form of piece-rate 
price lists or standard hours for defined operations, it is recommended 
that the work in respect of which standards are set should so far as 
practicable be broken down into its elements—for example (i) pre- 
cutting or prefabrication, (ii) transport of materials, (iii) setting the 
material in place. If standards are set in respect of the different elements 
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separately, information will be available as to how the cost of the com- 
bined operation is made up, and it will be easier to adjust standards 
to take account of changes in techniques which may affect only one 
element in a combined operation while leaving others unchanged. 


18. Payment by results has been found suitable for most of the 
operations involved in carpentry and joinery work, bricklaying, tile- 
laying, painting and whitewashing, concrete work, plastering, plumb- 
ing and manual excavation. 


Measuring Actual Performance. 


19. Accurate measurement, at reasonable intervals, of the actual 
output of workers is essential. The system of work measurement should 
be easily understandable by the workers concerned, and should be such 
as to enable workers easily to compare their output with the standard 
output and so calculate the payment due to them. Consideration should 
be given to providing for the participation of team leaders or other 
representatives of workers in the process of work measurement. 


Relating Earnings to Output, 


20. Under some systems of payment by results, for example straight 
piece-work, workers’ earnings are proportional to output. Under 
other systems, workers’ earnings, for output in excess of standard, rise 
proportionately less than output. Under bonus schemes operated in 
the United Kingdom, for example, the usual principle is that a certain 
proportion of the savings in labour costs attributable to performance 
in excess of standard is distributed as bonus to the workers concerned. 
The size of this share is a matter for negotiation when each scheme is 
initiated. 


21. Workers who are paid by results should nevertheless normally 
receive a guaranteed minimum time rate. 


22. A group bonus or a piece-rate “surplus” should be distributed 
among members of a team in accordance with principles agreed in 
advance. A procedure which has been found satisfactory in many 
cases is to distribute the bonus in proportion to the hours worked by, 
and the basic rate of pay of, each member of the team. If incentives 
are to be effective, groups or teams should be kept as small as is com- 
patible with the efficient performance of the operations for which they 
are responsible. The best size of team will vary with the amount and 
type of work involved ; but in many trades, where the volume of work 
permits, a group bonus scheme works well with teams up to about 
ten men, while with much larger teams there is a tendency for the 
output per man to fall. 


23. A payment-by-results scheme is in general likely to have a 
greater incentive value, and to be more convenient for workers and 
employers, if bonuses or surpluses are distributed at frequent intervals, 
even if in some cases such payments have to take the form of interim 
payments on account. 


24. Proper accounting procedures should be adopted to facilitate 
the calculation of the payment due to workers. 
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Controlling the Quality of Work. 

25. To put a premium on quantity is to risk impairing the quality 
of output unless special measures are taken so see that quality does 
not suffer. Thorough supervision of the quality of work is essential. 
It is also important so to organise operations that workers can continue 
to take a pride and interest in their work. 


Bonusable and Non-bonusable Operations. 


26. In view of the difficulties and dissatisfaction which may arise 
when some workers are paid by results and others are not, it is desirable 
that all production workers should, wherever practicable, be included 
in incentive schemes. Where workers normally paid by results are 
temporarily assigned to work which has to be paid for on an hourly 
basis it is in many cases customary to grant special allowances or com- 
pensation. This may add to the total cost of doing the work. 


Efficient Planning and Organisation of Work. 


27. Efficient planning and organisation of work on the site is parti- 
cularly important when payment-by-results schemes are in operation, 
and is indeed a necessary condition for the successful working of such 
schemes, for faulty organisation, such as breakdowns in delivery 
schedules of materials and components, will give rise to friction in 
the operation of any incentive scheme. In some countries experience 
has shown that work study, besides serving as a basis for systems of 
payment by results, has often resulted in improvements in the organ- 
isation and methods of work. More consultation between employers 
and workers on the site may also lead to improvements. 


Misunderstandings and Disputes. 


28. It is important that payment-by-results schemes should be 
simple if misunderstandings are to be prevented. The provisions 
of a scheme should be clear and unambiguous and there should be provi- 
sion for the prompt investigation of complaints and for the settlement of 
disputes in accordance with agreed procedures. Where the principle 
of payment by results has been accepted by both parties, it is desirable 
that machinery should be available for dealing with any difficulties that 
may arise regarding the local application of any system, including the 
difficulty that only one party may favour its adoption on a particular 
site. 


Special Problems regarding Maintenance Workers. 


29. In the case of payment-by-results schemes for workers engaged 
on maintenance, repair and alteration work, special difficulties are often 
encountered in connection with the setting of standards, the relating 
‘ of earnings to output and the control of the quality of work. Experience 
has shown, however, that these difficulties are not necessarily msuper- 
able. Standards may be set, for example, on the basis of an analysis of 
job tickets and time sheets over a period of time. Earnings may be 
related to output by means of a combination of individual and group 
bonuses as operated by some local authorities in the United Kingdom. 
In view of the desirability of doing everything possible to reduce the 
demands which maintenance and repair work make upon the labour 
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force of the construction industry, in order to release workers for new 
construction, the bonusing of maintenance and repair work, as a means 
of encouraging higher productivity, appears to deserve special attention 
in countries in which incentive schemes have yielded good results in 
other sections of the industry. 


IX. Conclusion 


30. Care needs to be taken to avoid certain disadvantages which 
may be associated with payment by results in the construction industry, 
for example the disadvantages which result from the setting of unsatis- 
factory standards and the complications and rigidities which arise if 
standards cannot easily be adjusted to take account of variations in 
local conditions and of changes in equipment and methods of work. 


31. Whether a change from time rates to payment by results will 
prove roma Hit will depend upon the circumstances of particular 
countries—the level of output already achieved, the level of wages paid, 
psychological factors and traditions in the industry. All these factors 
need to be borne in mind when a change in the system of wage payment 
is envisaged. 

32. Provided that the difficulties can be overcome and it is applied 
on the site in a spirit of co-operation, payment by results in the con- 
struction industry can make a valuable contribution to higher producti- 
vity and better pay for workers in the industry. Costs may be reduced 
and are in any case unlikely to be increased. 


APPENDIX 


The Systems of Payment by Results in Use in the Construction Industry 
in Certain Countries and Their Effects 


I, DESCRIPTION OF SYSTEMS IN USE 


The systems can be classified in two main groups « those which are 
applied on a national basis and those which are applied on a local basis. 
A brief description follows of the different systems which are applied in 
the countries with which members of the Meeting of Experts are personally 
familiar. 

Systems Applied on a National Basis 
The Scandinavian Countries. 


As a result of the close association which has for many years existed 
between the employers’ organisations as well as between the trade unions 
in Denmark, Norway and Sweden, the agreements regarding payment by 
results, the rules of procedure and the structure of the national price lists 
are generally very similar in these three countries. 

Denmark, Piece-work is more common in the construction industry than 
in the average of all Danish industries. There is, however, an element of 
a tae by time coupled with the piece-rate system in that the cost-of- 
iving allowances which have been paid during and since the war are paid at 
fixed hourly rates. Mixed bonus systems intermediate between straight 
piece-work and time rates are not employed. 

Piece-work is regulated by means of collective agreements, and national 

iece-rate price lists have been negotiated in collective agreements for all 
uilding trades. These price lists are very detailed. They include prices 
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for several thousand operations and cover all work which is normally 
performed. In the case of internal plastering, for instance, no less than 
147 different prices have been to in respect of 93 different operations. 
Most of the agreements state t the prices are only for work which has 
been properly done. 

If during the period of an agreement a new operation in the trade is 
introduced, or if there are changes in methods of work, either party to the 
agreement may propose that the agreed prices should be replaced by new 
ones. Until new prices come into force, special payments are made in 
accordance with special agreements concluded between the parties. If no 
agreement can be reached, the question is handled according to the 
rules for dealing with trade disputes. If agreement cannot be reached by 
other methods, the matter is referred to arbitration. An employer also 
has the right to refer any disagreements he may have regarding the quality 
of the work done to mediation and arbitration. 

Piece-work in new building construction is as a rule operated on a group 
basis. Each group or team is com of workers engaged in the same trade. 
With the single exception of bricklaying, where the teams include unskilled 
bricklayers’ helpers, the teams are composed exclusively of skilled workers. 
The leader of each team is normally chosen by the employer, and is fre- 
quently employed on a virtually permanent basis by the same employer. 
The employer agrees with the team leader on the number of workers to be 
included in the team, and the team leader generally selects the workers 
who are to work with him as a team on each job. 

Payments are made only on the basis of work actually done and measured 
on completion. A minimum hourly rate is not guaranteed to the workers. 
The method of measurement and procedures regarding the preparation of 
detailed accounts for submission by the team leader to the contractor in 
respect of work done are laid down by collective agreement, and are similar 
to procedures in Norway and Sweden. The team leader is responsible to 
his fellow workers for ensuring that the work is accurately measured. 

The extent of application of piece-rates in the Danish construction 
industry has been estimated as in table I. 














TABLE I 
Average number of hours of piece-work in 1951 
as a percentage of total hours worked 
Trade (including maintenance and repair work) 
Copenhagen Rest of the country 
pe, a 77 62 
Carpenters ....-+.e-. 72 45 
\ Pe ee ee ee 72 42 
eae ‘ 56 51 
0 ee 79 70 
poe ee SS FN 32 21 
RB Be ac 18 3 
Iron and concrete worke ‘ 69 29 
Bricklayers’ labourers .. . 63 44 
Zeotewems 6 cco 8 SS 76 14 
All building trades in the 
whole country. ..... about 52 














Norway. Piece-work price lists have been negotiated in collective agree- 
ments covering the main trades in the industry, including bricklayers, 
carpenters, masons, painters and plumbers, and agreements provide that 
these price lists shall be used wherever possible. The sationdl agreements 
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for most of the crafts provide that work on specified construction projects 
shall be carried out on the basis of the piece-work price list unless special 
obstacles arise. For example, the agreement governing piece-work price 
lists for stone, cement and concrete workers in Oslo provides that “ the 
interested parties are agreed that piece-work price lists shall be used when 
the work falls in this category, and where it cannot be considered technically 
unjustifiable to do piece-work ”. 

The following p ~epenctam shows the procedure regulating the piece-rate 
system : 


A, GENERAL AGREEMENT FOR ALL CONSTRUCTION WORK 
(“ HOVEDAVTALEN ”) 


| 


B. BUILDING Civit ENGINEERING 





General agreements for each craft regulat- General agreement regulating working condi- 
ing working conditions, hourly wages, etc. tions, hourly wages, etc., including provision 
for the introduction of : 
| 
C. Price Lists ror Eacu CRAFT Payment by results by agreement between 
Since the war these are mostly on a national employer and workers on the site. 
basis. 


Most of the agreements referred to under B above include a provision 
to the effect that workers under payment by results are guaranteed their 
basic hourly wage rates except in respect of operations which are carried 
out according to the fixed price lists, and that even in respect of these 
operations the guarantee applies in cases where they are prevented from 
earning the hourly rate on piece-work for reasons outside their own control. 

The — lists, generally speaking, include basic prices for normal 
jobs, with many are prices for special work t is not covered 

y the basic prices. The lists are continually added to, and in general now 
cover the majority of work in the various trades. They are intended to be 
elastic enough to be capable of prompt revision and adjustment to take 
account of new developments in methods and materials, though such 
adjustments give rise to certain practical difficulties. 

In Norway, as in Denmark, workers receive an hourly cost-of-living 
allowance which accounts for so large a proportion of total earnings that 
there is, in effect, a combined system of payment by results and time-work. 

Table II shows the number of hours of piece-work as a percentage of 
all hours worked in various building trades in 1949. Since 1949 these 
percentages have increased. 











TABLE II 
Percentage of hours on piece-work 
Trade 
Oslo Whole of Norway 
Cospambere «sta 003 6:lc lie leve 93.0 65.3 
POON. n.4 he: cia taltona boilae 53.5 43.8 
POR. boacnt edialuen euerelal 86.8 75.4 
Pie ee er 97.1 80.9 
Besctriams ss «& |. wlece: oh lens 82.2 49.9 
Form eotiese «i sere deters lane 99.5 75.0 

















Sweden. In Sweden also, national price lists have been drawn up covering 
all normal operations in the building industry, and a number of operations 
in civil engineering and public works. An agreement between the Federation 
of Swedish Building Industry Employers and the Central Organisations 
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of Swedish Building Workers and Bricklayers provides that all work covered 
by national price lists should be carried out as piece-work and paid according 
to the price list. Work not included in piece-rate lists should be paid for 
at hourly rates unless local piece-rate agreements have been negotiated. 
If there are no local organisations, such local agreements may be concluded 
between individual employers and their workers. Piece-rates already agreed 
upon for comparable work should form the basis for such agreements. 
Parties should not refuse to enter into negotiations if requested to do so 
by the central organisations. 

Price lists in the building section of the construction industry have 
been built up over a period of more than 50 years. With the Bae of 
time, these fists have become more and more complicated. his would 
seem to be an inevitable consequence of an attempt to take account of all 
possible variations in conditions of work. The price lists consist in part 
of basic prices and in part of supplementary prices for variations in different 
kinds of work. In all, there are about 8, to 10,000 prices in the lists 
for the building section of the industry only. Rules for measuring work 
have also been established. 

The complicated nature of the lists, on the one hand, and the necessity 
of guaranteeing an equitable application of prices and measurement rules, 
on the other hand, have made it necessary for both sides of the industry 
to employ large staffs for the measurement of work. In Stockholm alone, 
with a population of 900,000, the Master Builders’ Organisation has a staff 
of about $0 persons in its measurement office, including about 50 building 
engineers, The trade unions have many more on their staffs. 

The cost of administration of the payment-by-results system is therefore 
not unimportant. It is estimated at about 3 to 4 per cent. of the total 
piece-rate payments. It is inevitable, in view of the —— nature 
of the price lists, that the administration of the system should give rise 
to a number of disputes. For the settlement of these, arbitration procedures 
have been agreed upon. 

If there is a difference of view as to whether a particular operation 
should be carried out on a piece-rate or a time-rate basis, it is agreed that 
the work should, in any case, be started without delay, but note should be 
taken of the time required to carry it out. The dispute should he treated as 
a piece-work dispute and dealt with according to the procedure prescribed 
for such disputes, the type of payment to be made depending on the outcome 
of the dispute. 

For skilled workers (bricklayers, plasterers, carpenters and joiners), 
75 to 85 per cent. of hours worked are paid for at piece-rates. For other 
workers, the percentage of piece-work is less. In Stockholm on new building 
work about 55 per cent. of all site man-hours are at present paid for under 
age og on a normal site. In civil engineering and public works, payment 

y time is more usual than in building. 


The Netherlands. 


In the Netherlands, all wages are fixed by the Board of Government 
Conciliators, subject to general directives issued by the Minister of Social 
Affairs and Public Health, who is advised by the national joint council 
of both sides of industry, the so-called Foundation of Labour. Hourly 
rates of wages are fixed in an official wage regulation issued by the Board 
of Government Conciliators for the building industry. If an employer 
desires to apply a system of payment by results, he is allowed to pay a 
maximum of 10 per cent. over the hourly rate of wages. In case an employer 
wants to pay earnings which would differ from these rates, he may submit 
proposals for a special system of payment by results to the Conciliators 
with a request for dispensation from the general wage regulation. 


1 Up to 1 Mar. 1953, 2,131 dispensations from the basic wage regulation had been 
issued, including 1,138 relating to the construction of 72,500 dwellings and 993 relating 
to industrial and engineering projects. 
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The system of perrent by results most widely in use is based upon 
a schedule of standard times for operations involved in the construction 
of dwellings. In dealing with applications for dispensation from the wage 
regulations, the eam procedure is adopted. 

The country has 59 districts, in each of which there is a regional com- 
mission composed of one employer and one representative of the trade 
unions, 

An employer may submit a request for a dispensation in housing, indus- 
trial building or civil engineering. He proposes the standard times for 
the various operations. In the case of house building, he uses the general 
schedule for carpenters and bricklayers based on measured times. To each 
application, blueprints and bills of quantity must be attached. 

With the contractor, the regional commission examines the details and 
inspects the conditions on the building site. A report is then sent to one of 
three national commissions, together with a proposal as to whether and to 
what extent the suggested times should be agreed to. 

There are three national joint advisory commissions, one each for housing, 
for industrial building and for civil engineering. The members are represent- 
atives of labour and management, A representative of the Board of Govern- 
ment Conciliators also takes part in the meetings of these commissions. 
In addition, there is a special commission for so-called “ system building ”, 
concerning housing projects where standardised and prefabricated materials 
are used on a large scale. 

The members of the commissions do not act as negotiators on wage 
questions but, on account of their technical knowledge, oe on standard 
times which are acceptable both from a social and economic viewpoint. 

The national advisory commissions report through the National Joint 
Council of the Building Industry to the Board of Government Conciliators. 
If the report of the commission has been arrived at unanimously, the Board 
of Government Conciliators accepts it and gives permission to the contractor 
to apply the agreed standard times. 

“ Standard time” means a certain time per unit of work. Table III 
gives an example : 


TABLE III. SPECIFICATION OF STANDARD TIMES FOR CARPENTRY 








Elements and components of operations Unit a en 

Setting internal door frames 
4¥ in. frame with bottom rail ..... piece 0.72 
4¥, in. frame with side pieces for 9 in. wall ad 0.80 
Braced frame for thin walls, going up to 

CEE 000.6 62%, bare ee ee * 0.72 
Braced frame for thin wall, not going up . bs 0.72 
4% in. frame with temporary supports 

including making and fitting of supports - 0.90 
Extra for storey (to be calculated once Per cent. 

irrespective of number of storeys). . . — 10 
Extra for stone floor ......... _— 15 
Reduction for wooden floor ...... — 10 

















If the worker takes less than the standard time to perform a certain 
operation, he is nevertheless paid for the full standard time. For instance, 
if the standard time is 0.72 hours and the work is done in 0.54 hours, the 
worker is paid for the full 0.72 hours and thus earns a “ surplus ” of 33%/; 


7 
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ee cent. This method of taking a certain time per unit of work as a standard 

as two advantages— 

(a) the same standard time can be used even if the basic wage is different 
in different localities ; and 

(b) the standard can remain unchanged if wages are changed. 

The contractor must pay the hourly wages if the standard times are 
exceeded. 

In civil engineering (road building and waterworks), the employer is 
not allowed to pay more than 25 per cent. above the hourly rates, but in the 
other sections of the building trade this limit, which was formerly applied, 
has been abolished. 

The regulations in connection with “system building” are somewhat 
different from the general scheme, because the system was started after 
the war without any experience. Requests for dispensations are sent to the 
National Joint Council of the Building Industry directly, together with 
bills of quantity and blueprints and a proposal for a payment-by-results 
scheme based on standard times which the contractor considers appropriate. 
The application is discussed by a special commission which reports to the 
Board of Government Conciliators. The contractor receives permission to 
use the standard times as suggested and to pay up to 25 per cent. above 
the hourly wages on the condition that a technical bureau starts at once 
on time studies. When the time studies are finished, and measured times 
have been established, the limit of 25 per cent. is abolished. 

In certain cases a method is used under which, beyond a certain level, 
for instance 140 per cent. of the standard performance, earnings vary 
ee ae less than output. 

everal large contractors have work-study experts on their staffs who 
calculate standard times for the different jobs on the basis of “ basic times ”. 
In order to arrive at basic times, every operation is broken down into a 
number of components which are measured separately. To calculate the 
standard time for any operation, the basic times are added together accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the specific job. 

The trade unions also have trained men who are able to check the standard 
times based on basic times. In addition, standard times and their applica- 
tion are checked by work-study experts of the Labour Inspectorate and 
experts acting on behalf of the National Joint Council. 

If at a certain building site at least 60 per cent. of the workers are paid 
by results, the employer can get a dispensation to pay a special allowance 
to the workers doing work which has to be paid on an hourly basis. 

In house building, over 50 per cent. of hours worked are remunerated 
under payment-by-results schemes. In “ system building” and in many 
public works projects, payment-by-results schemes cover 100 per cent. of 
hours worked. 


Systems Applied on a Local Basis 


Federal Republic of Germany. 


Payment by results is applied at present to only about 4 per cent. of 
workers in the construction industry, and is found mainly in the big cities 
such as Berlin, Hamburg and Munich. Elsewhere, it is customary only for 
certain special types of work. 

During the war, a very detailed and complicated system of piece-rate 
price lists was in use. This system was discontinued after the war, and a 
new general agreement on payment by results has not as yet been reached. 

Some regional agreements in force today include lists of standard times 
for particular operations which are not described in great detail. Payment 
by results may also be entered into, and standard times agreed upon, by 
negotiation between individual Te and their workers. Work to be 
done under payment-by-results schemes is generally assigned to a team. 


The team usually appoints a leader who is authorised by the workers to 
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sign the agreement with the employer and to check the measurement of 
the work and the payment received. The bonus is distributed among 
members of the team in pro ion to their hourly wages. The work is 
measured, and the amount due to the workers is calculated, jointly by 
representatives of the employer and of the team. 


The United Kingdom. 


In the United Kingdom, an agreement was reached in October 1947 
between the two sides of the building industry regarding the introduction 
of incentive ponents, for which no provision had previously been made 
in the Working Rules of the National Joint Council for the Building Industry. 
The effect of the new agreement was to authorise the adoption in England 
and Wales of bonus schemes on a local basis at the discretion of individual 
employers. Targets and bonus payments were to be fixed in each case in 
agreement with the workers concerned, but so as to give a worker of average 
ability and capacity reasonable opportunity to achieve earnings 20 per cent. 
higher than those yielded by the normal prescribed rate. Bonus payments 
were to be additional to basic time rates which were in all cases to be main- 
tained. Targets and bonus rates, after having been agreed with workers, 
were not to be changed unless there occurred a material change in circum- 
stances. The scheme was to be imental, subject to review after two 
years. Appropriate enabling provisions to give effect to this agreement 
were inserted in the Working Rules. 

A review of the agreement was carried out in December 1950 and a 
further settlement was reached which did not necessitate any significant 
changes in the national working rules. It was considered, however, that 
the incentive systems in the industry were still experimental and that it 
would be undesirable to attempt to lay down a precise and detailed scheme 
on a national basis, or even, for the time being, on a regional or local basis. 

The new settlement did, however, provide for the setting up of new 
machinery in the form of regional joint advisory panels to give guidance 
to employers and workers on the initiation and operation of schemes. 

In Scotland it is only since March 1950 that the principle has been 
accepted that incentives may be applied to all trades in the building industry 
by local agreement. 

While payment by results is relatively new in the building section of 
the industry, it has been practised for more than 30 years in the civil engineer- 
ing section of the industry. 

The individual schemes are agreed on the site between the employers 
and the workers concerned. Consequently, there are wide differences between 
the different schemes. The two schemes briefly described below are typical 
examples of incentive schemes used in house building by local authorities 
employing direct labour. 

Under the first scheme, the estimated labour cost for each item is 
extracted from the priced bills of quantities. These costs are grouped to 
form labour cost or man-hour targets for between 30 and 40 operations in 
a pair of houses. These targets are agreed with the men as the basis for 
bonus age fog in The men’s time is allocated during the week to the 
tasks on which they are engaged so that when each task is completed the 
actual labour cost is known. 

Each week an assessment of the tasks completed by each trade is made. 
The actual labour cost is deducted from the target cost for the work and 
the men are entitled to two-thirds of any saving achieved. 

The bonus earned is shared among the men in each trade or gang in 
accordance with the wage rate and the hours worked of each man, and is 
usually paid out in the week following the completion of the tasks. 

Sometimes the men not directly engaged upon work covered by bonus 
tasks are paid as bonus a percentage of their wages based on the general 
level of output on the job in relation to the estimated cost. 

This type of scheme has the advantage that each gang or trade has 
a direct incentive, and it provides the basis for the costing of the work as 
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it proceeds ; but it does demand the allocation of the men’s time to particular 
tasks and the calculation of the bonus earned on each. 

The second scheme is very similar, but it is on a much broader basis. 
The agreed target labour cost for a pair of houses is broken down into a 
number of stages, and the percentage of the total labour cost is worked 
out for each stage. 

At the end of each month the houses under construction are examined 
and the number of equivalent completed houses is assessed. On this basis, 
the total estimated (or target) value of work done to date and the bonus 
earned is calculated. 

The scheme is entirely comprehensive, covering all men on the site, 
and bonus is distributed in equal shares to craftsmen and labourers alike 
in accordance with the hours worked by each. 

It is extremely simple to operate, although it demands careful prepara- 
tion at the commencement of the job: a part of the incentive may be lost 
by the fact that all men share equally in the bonus earned, irrespective of 
the relative contribution of each gang, and it does not provide information 
which can be of much use in future estimating. 

In 1950-51, incentive schemes directly related to output were operated 
on about 25 per cent. of all contracts for local authority housing. These 
schemes were - 9 much more frequently on large than on small contracts, 
and of the total number of houses built for local authorities during the 
period of the survey, about 40 per cent. were on contracts operating such 
schemes. 


II, Errects oF SySTEMS OF PAYMENT BY RESULTS ON OUTPUT, 
Costs AND WoRKERS’ EARNINGS 


It is seldom possible to measure precisely the effects of systems of pay- 
ment by results in the construction industry, since it is difficult to isolate 
these effects from the effects of other factors which simultaneously influence 
efficiency and output. Significant comparisons have, however, been made 
in the Netherlands and the United Kingdom between results on the same 
site before and after the introduction of incentive schemes, and between 
results on otherwise similar sites on some of which incentive schemes are 
applied, while on others they are not. The following are examples of the 
favourable effects which systems of payment by results are believed to have 
had on output, costs or workers’ earnings, in countries with which members 
of this Meeting of Experts are personally familiar. 


The Netherlands. 


A report of the Bureau for Wage Techniques of the Labour Inspectorate 
published in 1951 states that “ without any doubt the conclusion can be 
drawn that, in the (building) industry, output of houses has improved 
significantly which can, to a high degree, be attributed to the introduction 
of standard times ”.? 

A report by F. J. Hulshoff Pol of the Berenschot Advisory Efficiency 
Bureau gave some examples of the effects of the introduction of systems 
of payment by results on output in the building industry. In a contract 
on which 40 men were employed on the construction of 100 prefabricated 
houses, before payment by results was introduced output never exceeded 
80 per cent. of the standard output. With the introduction of payment by 
results, output rose in the first week to 100 per cent. of the standard, and 
thereafter remained at a level slightly above this. 

In another case a system of payment by results was introduced on 
carpenters’ —e work on houses. Before it was introduced 1,100 man- 
hours were required for 55 houses. The quality of the work done was also 


1 BUREAU VooR LOONTECHNIEK VAN DE ARBEIDSINSPECTIE : Rapport over de Samenstel- 
ling en Toepassing van de landelijke Tarieven voor de Volkswoningbouw (1951). 
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r. After the introduction of payment by results, performance rose 

m about 84 per cent. of standard in the 11th week to 100 per cent. in the 
15th week. From the 16th to the 24th week performance ranged between 
113 per cent. and 122 per cent. of standard except in the 17th and 20th 
weeks when it fell to a a 87 and to 100 per cent. respectively. 

It has been estimated that the average earnings of workers under the 
2,131 dispensations permitting g paym yment by results to be applied in the 
building industry up to 1 March 1953 were about 28 per cent. in excess 
of basic rates. 


The United Kingdom. 


The Ministry of Works, reviewing in 1947 the effects of the payment 
by results scheme introduced by the Government during the war, concluded 
that this scheme had achieved its object of speeding up production. 

The results of the incentive schemes introduced as a aw to the agree- 
ment of 1947 varied widely. On some contracts, well-designed schemes 
were taken up with enthusiasm and goodwill by both sides and there was 
a considerable improvement in productivity ; in other cases, the effect 
was small. The Girdwood Committee stated— 


It is clear from the evidence available to us that during the experi- 
mental period of two years a definite saving in man-hours has usually 
been associated with the operation of incentive schemes. The extent 
of the saving has varied widely but the general indications are that 
the average reduction has been some 300 to 400 site man-hours per house 
in addition to savings attributable to other causes, This ave age savin ing 
has, of course, been influenced by contracts where incentives have appli 
to the later stages of the work only, or to certain trades only, and by the 
experimental nature of most of the schemes introduced ; therefore, it 
does not fully represent the saving which would have been obtained on 
a contract where a satisfactory scheme had been introduced from the 
commencement of the contract and for all operatives.* 


The evidence before the Committee indicated that the greater part of 
the saving in direct wages on most schemes had been paid out in bonus. 
Additional savings in labour on-costs and general overhead expenses result- 
ing from the more rapid completion of contracts appeared generally to 
have been largely offset by the costs of administering the schemes. The 
Committee believed that in a typical case in which a saving of 350 man- 
hours had been coupled with a bonus payment of £35, there was a net 
saving of about £15 in the cost of the house. 

In its third report two years later, the Committee stated that there was 
no evidence of any further increase in output per man-hour; it likewise 
found no evidence of any further spread of incentive systems. 

Under the bonus scheme for maintenance workers adopted by the County 
Borough of Sittethwick, output increased in the first week by an average 
of 25 per cent. over all trades. At the end of the first six months, output 
was found to have increased by an average of well over 30 per cent., for 
which the workers received as bonus an average of 9d. per hour over the 
whole of their working hours. Since this represents 75 per cent. of the total 
saving in labour costs, it would appear that there was a reduction of some 
3d. per hour in labour costs to the County Borough. 

Since 1949 two surveys of productivity in house building have been 
carried out in Britain. The first survey * was carried out by the Ministry 


1Cf. F. J. Hutsnorr Pot : Some Aspects about the Rationalisation of the Building Trade 
in Holland (Amsterdam, The Advisory Efficiency Bureau). 

2CoMMITTEE OF INQUIRY INTO THE Cost oF House Burtp1InGc: Second Report 
(London, Ministry of Health, 1950), para. 57. 

3 Productivity in House Building, National Building Studies Special Report No. 18 
(London, H.M. Stationery Office). 
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of Works during 1949 and included 160 contracts covering about 3,000 
three-bedroom houses in six areas of England and Wales. 

Although this survey was not specifically designed to study the effect 
of incentives, nevertheless it was found, as shown in table IV, that the 
average man-hours for sites on which incentive schemes directly related to 
targets were applied were markedly less than those for sites on which no 
incentive scheme was used. 


TABLE IV. AVERAGE MAN-HOURS ON SITES WITH AND WITHOUT 
INCENTIVE SCHEMES 





Number Average 
Scheme of sites man-hours 





Incentive payments directly related to 
Se os feoitivin SN elle) 9 a8 48 2,795 


No incentive payment. ...... ee 82 3,605 

















The general conclusion drawn in the report of this survey is that incentive 
payments reduced labour costs. It is there estimated that for every {5 
spent in bonus there was a gross saving of about {£7 in labour costs or a net 
saving of about £2. 

During the period 1950-51, a second survey of productivity in house 
building was carried out by the Building Research Station of the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research. In this survey, a study was 
made of the records of 177 completed contracts for local authority housing 
finished between March 1949 and March 1951. The house size was again 
limited to those with three bedrooms. 

The average labour expenditure on contracts with incentive schemes 
directly related to output (called target bonus schemes) and without incentive 
schemes is given in table V. 


TABLE V. AVERAGE MAN-HOURS ON CONTRACTS WITH AND 
WITHOUT INCENTIVE SCHEMES 


Main Contractors 





Man-hours per house 





Trade A B Cc 
Under target Under hourly A as percentage 
bonus schemes rates of pay of B 





Site works (general 
and _ bricklayers’ 


labourers)... . 881 975 90 
Bricklayers (skilled) . 573 688 83 
Carpenters .... 359 418 86 
Plasterers. .... 274 352 78 
Phambers . ... 127 180 71 
ee 188 225 84 




















The average number of man-hours on the contracts with target bonus 
schemes is shown to be consistently smaller than that for contracts with 
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standard rates only. The difference varies from 10 to 29 per cent. in the 
different trades. e average difference is about 15 per cent. 

When allowance has been made for the payments under the schemes, 
the reduction in total labour costs on the contracts operating such schemes 
when compared with contracts with standard wage rates averages between 
5 per cent. and 10 per cent. of the total labour cost in the various trades. 
It was not however possible to determine from the survey data whether 
the target bonus schemes were the direct cause of the improvement or 
whether the results might be explained by the fact that such schemes had 
been adopted by the most progressive contractors, and that the improvement 
might be due to the inherent efficiency of this group. 


The Scandinavian Countries. 


In Denmark, Norway and Sweden it is very difficult to establish com- 
parisons between output and costs under systems of payment by results 
on the one hand and time rates on the other, since relatively little work is 
paid for at hourly rates, and the work that is paid for in this way is not 
comparable with work under piece-rates. In all three countries it is, however, 
a general opinion in the ind that payment by results does lead to 

ter output, and that workers’ earnings are higher than they would be 
if systems of payment by results were not in use. . 

Unfortunately, lack of information on a comparable basis makes it equally 
impossible to establish valid comparisons between output and productivi 
in the Scandinavian countries and in countries using only time rates. Su 
comparisons would, if they could be made, be of great value in assessing the 
advantages of systems of payment by results as compared with payment 
by time. 

It is questionable whether payment by results in the Swedish construc- 
tion industry has led to lower costs. Under the straight piece-work the direct 
savings in wages from the increased output go entirely to the workers, and 
the costs of administering the system, as has been said, are considerable. 
It seems clear, however, that man-hours are saved, and indirect savings 
in time and on-costs are probably of considerable importance. In spite of 
many undeniable disadvantages, which perhaps affect employers more than 
workers, no one has seriously suggested that the industry should revert 
to time rates. Though many of ot familiar with the Swedish system 
would welcome some reforms, no serious practical suggestions for reform 
have as yet been made. 




















The Development of Social Security 
in Czechoslovakia, 1948-53 


There have been a number of interesting developments in the social 
security system of Czechoslovakia during the post-war years. Successive 
reforms have been introduced for the purpose of replacing arrangements 
based on previous conceptions by others better suited to polstical, economic 
and social developments, and these not only merit study in themselves 
but are also of interest as an example of trends in the Peoples’ Democracies. 
The main developments, as set forth in Czechoslovak legislation, are accord- 
ingly reviewed in the following pages, though it s be borne in mind 
that the process of reform is not yet complete. 


Tue NATIONAL INSURANCE AcT oF 15 Aprit 19481 


The introduction of the national insurance scheme on 1 October 1948 
was the first step in the reform of Czechoslovak social security. On 
30 June 1948—i.e., before the national scheme had come into force— 
the number of persons insured by the various social institutions was 
4,172,447 ; on 1 July 1949 the number of persons insured under the 
Central National Insurance Institution was 6,134,752. This increase 
was due primarily to the extension of pension insurance to self-employed 
persons and their relatives working without remuneration in the family 
undertaking (about 1,460,000 on 1 October 1948). 

In 1949 the total expenditure of the Central National Insurance 
Institution was 11,200 million crowns for the sickness branch and 14,500 
million for the pensions branch. 

The Five-Year Plan Act of 27 October 1948 2? was concerned not 
only with the economic objectives of the Plan but also with the volume 
of consumption goods and the extent of social, health and cultural 
services. The tasks of the national insurance scheme within the frame- 
work of the Five-Year Plan were specified as— 

(a) to ensure that all citizens, in principle, receive medical care of 
the highest quality possible ; 

(b) to provide for the subsistence of persons incapable of working 
through no fault of their own ; 

(c) to intensify medical care with a view to reducing the loss of 
production caused by incapacity for work ; 

(da) to bring national insurance services to the insured population, 
particularly by establishing national insurance branch offices (also with 
a view to reducing loss of production). 


1 Cf. “ Social Security in Czechoslovakia ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LVIII, 
No. 2, Aug. 1948, p. 151. A translation of the text of the Act was published in I.L.O. : 
Legislative Series, 1948 (Cz. 1 (A)). 

2 See “ The Czechoslovak Five-Year Plan ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LIX, 
No. 1, Jan. 1949, p. 63. 
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THE AMENDING AcT oF 1949 


The first important changes were introduced by Act No. 269 of 
19 December 1949.1 

‘This provided that sickness insurance for self-employed persons and 
members of their families working with them, which was to have come 
into force on 1 January 1950, should be adjourned until a date to be 
determined by the Government. It also empowered the Government, 
notwithstanding the provisions of the National Insurance Act, to 
prescribe different dates for the introduction of sickness insurance for 
different groups of this class of persons, and to lay down the details 
of the scheme itself. In order to alleviate to some extent the conse- 

uences of this postponement of sickness insurance, which implied also 
the loss to farmers of the right to industrial accident benefit which they 
had already enjoyed, the Act provided that self-employed farmers 
should receive medical care from the sickness branch of national insur- 
ance in case of industrial accident and that they might also receive 
accident compensation. Members of farmers’ families working with 
them are entitled to the same industrial accident benefits, in cash and 
in kind, as employed persons. A supplementary contribution was 
introduced as from 1 January 1950, to the extent of 0.8 per cent. of 
basic income for self-employed farmers and 0.4 per cent. for members 
of their families working with them; from that date, therefore, the 
aggregate rate of contribution for pension insurance and accident 
insurance benefit is equal to 10.8 per cent. of basic income in the case 
of self-employed farmers and 11.4 per cent. in the case of members of 
farmers’ families working with them. 

In order to improve health care the Act established the principle 
that the national insurance medical services and the public health 
services should work together, and particularly that the medical consulta- 
tion services of the two authorities should be combined at the health 
centres. 

At the same time the cost of hospitalisation of insured persons 
and their dependants in public hospitals or state medical establishments 
was made a direct state charge, so that the national insurance scheme 
was no longer obliged to meet these costs. Accordingly the special 
subsidy previously paid by the State to the sickness branch of national 
insurance (half the cost of hospitalisation) has been abolished. 

Furthermore, the financial structure of the national insurance 
scheme was modified. The reserve fund for pension insurance and the 
security fund for sickness insurance are to all practical purposes amal- 
gamated. The state subsidy is determined by a provision that the 
assets of these two funds shall be brought up to the amount established 
on 31 December 1949. At the same time the state’s obligations towards 
the Central National Insurance Institution in respect of subsidies 
prescribed by previous legislation and not yet paid to the Institution 
are cancelled. 

The Act provides also that certain national insurance tasks may be 
transferred by the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare to appropriate 
bodies of the United Trade Union Organisation. This Organisation 
accordingly began during 1950 to establish, in undertakings, “ national 
insurance committees ”, which were to be responsible for close co-opera- 
tion with the national insurance offices, particularly as regards the 
payment of benefits. 


1 I.L.O. : Legislative Series, 1949 (Cz. 1C). 
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Under the same Act the administration of the family allowances 
scheme was transferred to the Central National Insurance Institution. 
Nevertheless the accounts of this scheme were to be kept separate 
from those of national insurance itself, and a special committee was 
to co-operate in the administration of family allowances. 


PuBLic OFFICIALS AND EMPLOYEES 


Public officials, together with employees of nationally owned under- 
takings—railways, road transport, the post office and state farms and 
forests—were first of all brought under national insurance as regards 
medical care only. When the status of public servants was modified 
by Act No. 66 of 17 May 19503, all branches of national insurance 
were extended to this group of workers as from 1 April 1950. Sickness 
and pension insurance, including special benefits in case of industrial 
accident or occupational disease, thus now apply to public servants. 
They do not, however, come under the general family allowances scheme ; 
they are entitled to the same family allowances as other employed 
persons, and on the same conditions, but the allowances are paid directly 
by the State. 

The contribution to national insurance was fixed at 17.8 per cent. 
of the basic income, 2 per cent. being payable by the worker. 

As regards pensions, rights in respect of those becoming payable 
after 31 March 1950 are determined by the provisions governing national 
pension insurance. As regards qualification for the pension and the 
calculation of the amount, all periods of service and periods counted 
as such conte by 1 April 1950 are considered as periods of national 
insurance. The invalidity or old-age pension calculated according to 
the general provisions is augmented by a supplement, the object of 
which is to preserve rights in course of acquisition on 31 March 1950 ; 
this supplement is equal to the difference between the amount of the 
retiring pension to which the employee would have been entitled on 
31 March 1950 if he had been placed on the retired list on that date 
and the amount of the invalidity or old-age pension determined at the 
same date under the National Insurance Act. Survivors’ pensions are 
augmented by half this difference. In no case may an invalidity or 
old-age pension be inferior to the pension to which the insured person 
would have been entitled if he had been placed on the retired fist on 
31 March 1950, and the aggregate survivors’ pensions in respect of a 
given insured person may not be inferior to the aggregate survivors’ 

nsions which would have been payable under the previous legislation 
if the insured person had died on 31 March 1950. 

Pensions in course of payment were taken over by the Central 
National Insurance Institution. They could be reduced or withdrawn 
only to the extent to which reduction or withdrawal was provided for 
under the legislation previously applicable. Nevertheless, from 1 January 
1953 onwards, under the provisions of Order No. 101 of 23 December 
1952, maintenance of the right to pensions being paid to persons under 
60 years of age who were ted the pension under the legislation 
previously applicable to public officials is now subject to the provisions 
governing the national insurance scheme only. 

By Act No. 181 of 20 December 1950 pensions below a certain 
amount that were granted to former public officials or their surviving 





1Cf. Industry and Labour, Vol. IV, No. 6, 15 Sep. 1950, p. 261. 
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relatives before 1 April 1950 were increased with retroactive effect as 
from 1 January 1950 in order to bring the smaller pensions into line 
with those received by other groups of insured persons. 

Since its extension to public officials national insurance applies to 
all employed persons except commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers of the regular armed forces oo and National Security Corps). 
In case of invalidity, old age or death, their pensions and those of their 
surviving relatives are paid by the State under Act No. 89 of 12 December 
1952, Since 1 October 19 tection against sickness for private 
soldiers on active service and for regular commissioned and non-com- 
missioned officers, whether on active service or retired, is provided 
under the Medical Care (Military Personnel) Act, No. 236 of 7 October 
1948 ; the dependants of these persons are also entitled to such care if 
they have no claim to it under national insurance. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE FOR SPECIAL GROUPS OF WORKERS 


The extension of national insurance to all employed persons was 
accompanied by its successive extension to various other classes of 
persons who, although engaged in work of certain kinds, are not parties 
to contracts of employment proper. Most of these have been placed on 
exactly the same footing as employed persons. In the case of others 
provision is made for entitlement to certain benefits under national 
insurance, particularly medical care. The character of the work and the 
particular situation of these various classes prevent the complete 
application to them of the legislation covering employed persons 
enerally, and the relevant administrative orders and re tions often 
include special arrangements suited to Wee py conditions. 

The following classes are placed, as a rule, on the same footing as 
employed persons for the whole of the sickness and pension branches 
of national insurance : 

(a) persons belonging to labour brigades that operate for more than 
one week ; 

(6) agricultural workers belonging to forest labour brigades ; 

(c) members of the Government and the Slovak Commission and 
members of the National Assembly and the Slovak National Council ; 


(d) young persons over 15 years of age in reformatories ; 

(e) clergymen’s housekeepers ; 

({) barristers belonging to legal advice offices ; 

(g) chairmen, vice-chairmen and clerks of people’s committees who 
were not formerly salaried employees or pensioners and who carry out 
these public duties instead of an ordinary occupation ; 

(A) persons in forced labour camps ; 

(t) members of religious orders working in health establishments ; 

_(j) persons awaiting trial, detained or convicted, who work in 


n; 
(k) young persons attending yy vocational training courses 
under the Manpower Reserve Act (No. 110 of 19 December 1951). 
Certain national insurance benefits, particularly medical care, are 
guaranteed to persons belonging to labour brigades that operate for not 
more than one week, persons helping in seasonal agricultural or forestry 
work, high-school students, persons attending workers’ courses pre- 
paratory to university study, etc. 
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Special action has been taken to encourage the employment of 
pensioners ; in particular, the special provisions regarding concurrent 
receipt of a pension and remuneration have been rendered more flexible, 
either in general or for certain types of employment, particularly in 
the mines. 


Tue Acts oF 19 DECEMBER 1951 


Despite the successive adjustments undertaken either by law or at 
the administrative level, the national authorities were not satisfied 
with the results of the national insurance scheme during the first years 
of application. Several criticisms were expressed by members of the 
Government and representatives of the trade unions. At a plenary 
meeting of the Central Trade Union Council on 9 November 1951, the 
Prime Minister said— 


Our sickness and pension insurance scheme has become completely bureau- 
cratic. It has lost touch with the plants and the workers. The methods of 
insurance still reflect a capitalist viewpoint, and the great new tasks to be 
faced in the building up of socialism are entirely neglected. If this were not 
the case absenteeism would not be increasing and insurance abuses would 
not be as frequent as they are today. Insurance matters are settled without 
regard to the interests of Socialist production. Sickness insurance and its 
administration are not in close contact with undertakings and do not under- 
stand the needs of production. Doctors also lack a proper understanding of 
our production and of our task of raising the general standard of living. 
Very often they take the erroneous philanthropic and liberal standpoint 
that the main object is to help to relieve the individual .... Absenteeism 
increases because there is abuse of sickness insurance. This would not be 
possible if there were the necessary supervision. We must therefore reorganise 
sickness insurance in order to put it straight, eliminate present bureaucratic 
faults and assist production. By so doing we shall help everyone, and we 
shall be able to advance more rapidly towards socialism, an increase in 
welfare and a higher standard of life for our people. 


The reform of the national insurance scheme was introduced as 
from 1 January 1952 by means of two basic Acts, both dated 19 Decem- 
ber 1951: the Act (No. 102) respecting the reorganisation of national 
insurance ? ; and the Act (No. 103) relating to unified preventive medical 
care services. 

The object of Act No. 102 is defined as follows in its opening section : 


The great structure of national insurance is one of the main achievements 
of the working people as a result of the glorious February victory of the 
labouring class. Profiting by the experience of the Soviet Union, we are 
reorganising national insurance so that it may assist in developing production, 
so that it may provide comprehensive and continually improving protection 
for the working man and woman, so that the workers may themselves 
administer it and themselves have direct responsibility for it, and so that 
insurance in harmony with the development of production may become an 
instrument for a constant raising of the standard of living of all workers. 


The principles of the new organisation are as follows: 
(a) pension insurance is separated from sickness insurance ; 


1 Explanatory Memorandum to Act No. 102 of 19 Dec. 1951. 
2 1.L.0. : Legislative Series, 1951 (Cz. 5). 
3 W.H.O. : International Digest of Health Legislation, Vol. IV, No. 3, 1953. 
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care (i.e., at sanatoria, spas and convalescent homes) ; 
undertakings ; 


newly established State Pension Security Office. 


be carried out by stages and that, ae the transitional 
Central National Insurance Institution an 


Council. The transfer of sickness insurance and famil 


works councils (there are about 15,900 of these). During 


ance ap 


over the whole administration of insurance in 


tions was to be completed during 1953. 
The works council is responsible for the administration 


up an auxiliary body entitled “ national insurance commit 


carried out by the management of the undertaking, and 
taking meets the costs of administration. 


(a) daily allowances in case of sickness or accident, in 
smaller allowance in case of hospitalisation ; 

(6) maternity allowances ; 

(c) cash assistance in lieu of domestic help ; 

(da) the special assistance in case of certain diseases ; 

(e) grants on death ; 


(g) family allowances ; 


(k) refund of the cost of medical care received abroad. 








started in 1952; it had been carried out in 98 undertakings 
of that year and in about 700 undertakings by 1 October. On 2 October 
1952 the Central Trade Union Council decided that the transfer should 
be completed by 30 June 1953 at the latest in all undertakings having 


(b) medical care for insured persons, members of their families and 
pensioners is provided by the public health service, excepting special 


(c) cash sickness benefit, layettes and domestic help, special care 
and family allowances are placed under the Revolutionary Trade Union 
Movement, acting through the trade union representatives in the 


(d) pension insurance (together with pensions for disabled ex- 
servicemen and assistance to victims of the war or Fascist persecution) 
and supplementary pension insurance of all kinds are placed under a 


The Act provides that the reorganisation of sickness insurance shall 


period, the 


its organisational units shall 
continue their work under the direction of the Central Trade Union 


allowances 
by June 


the transi- 


tional period administrative liaison was maintained between the insur- 
~~ in the undertaking and the district national insurance 

office. from 1 January 1953 two trade union federations (for the 
chemical industry and the glass and china industry respectively) took 
all the undertakings 

belonging to their industries. Transfer to the other trade union federa- 


of sickness 


insurance and family allowances. To this end it is required to set 


tee ” which 


decides regarding the grant of benefits and supervises their payment. 
The committee also ensures that contributions are regularly paid. 
The expenses of the national insurance committee are considered as 
expenses of the works council; the necessary administrative work is 


the under- 


The following benefits are granted and paid in the undertaking : 


cluding the 


(f) grants on birth of children and single payments for the layette ; 


(h) special assistance paid from the family allowances fund ; 
(i) assistance paid from the sickness insurance relief fund ; 
(7) refund of transport expenses in case of special care ; 


Special care at sanatoria, spas and convalescent homes is provided 
by the national insurance committee on the basis of proposals by the 
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factory doctor and the patient’s own doctor. It may be allowed (in 
accordance with special rules to be issued by the Central Trade Union 
Council) up to the total allotted to each committee under the national 
plan for special care. 

The Central Trade Union Council is the supreme authority for 
sickness insurance and family allowances, and takes over the functions 
of the Ministry of Manpower in this respect. The executive organ is 
the “ Central Sickness Insurance Administration of the Revolutionary 
Trade Union Movement”. The insurance accounts are kept separate 
from those of the trade union movement. The estimated receipts and 
expenditure in respect of sickness insurance and family allowances are 
a special part of the national budget. 

The authority responsible for administering pension insurance is 
the State Pension Security Office at Prague, which includes the former 
pensions branch of the Central National Insurance Institution, the 
state offices for war victims at Prague and Brno, and the relevant 
services of the Ministry of Manpower. For Slovakia a Slovak Pension 
Security Office has been established at Bratislava as a regional organ 
of the main office. Supervision of the State Pension Security Office is 
placed in the hands of the State Pension Security Commission, composed 
of a chairman and members appointed by the Government, after consul- 
tation with the Revolutionary Trade Union Movement, the United 
‘ Federation of Czech Farmers, the United Federation of Slovak Farmers 
and the Federation of Anti-Fascist Fighters. Representatives of the 
Office, the Prime Minister’s Department, the Ministry of Finance and 
the Ministry of the Interior are also = at the meetings of the 
Commission. Its chairman is responsible for the administration and 
operation of the State Pension Security Office. The estimated receipts 
and expenditure of pension insurance form a special part of the national 
budget. 

he Act provides also for a reform in the material organisation of 
national insurance in order to— 


(a) bring insurance closer to the workers ; 


(b) bring benefits into harmony with the interests of production 
and of the workers and with the principle of reward according to deserts ; 


(c) simplify administration and render it more economical. 


Action to this effect as regards sickness insurance and family allow- 
ances will be taken by the Central Trade Union Council. Regulations 
regarding the scope, amount of benefits, rates of contribution and 
appeals procedure require the approval of the Government and will be 
published in the Statute Series. 

The State Pension Security Commission is to submit to the Govern- 
ment proposals for the reorganisation of pension insurance, after which 
the reforms will be embodied in government orders. The Government 
may also issue orders under which the determination of appeals regarding 
pension insurance is delegated to representatives of the insured persons. 

Act No. 103 lays down that “ the State shall provide unified preven- 
tive and medical care services so that the population, and in particular 
the workers, may enjoy continuous, regular and effective care and that 
the healthy development of the coming generation may be assured ”. 
Preventive and curative services are brought together under the health 
authorities, with the one exception already mentioned—the provision 
of special care in sanatoria, spas and convalescent homes is placed in the 
hands of the Central Trade Union Council. 
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The public health service provides preventive and medical care 
services (a) in the first instance, and free of charge, to members of the 
social insurance scheme and their families, to the extent provided for in 
the regulations concerning social insurance ; (b) free of charge in other 
cases, to the extent provided for in other regulations ; (c) inst pay- 
ment in all other cases—i.e., in case of persons not entitled to free 
service either under the National Insurance Act or under any special 
Act or decree. 

Unified preventive and medical care is planned, organised and 
supervised by the health authorities—i.e., the Ministry of Public Health 
and the regional and district people’s councils —_— in accordance with 
the directives and instructions of the Ministry. In performing these 
tasks the health authorities are to co-operate with voluntary organisa- 
tions, and in particular with the Unified Trade Union Organisation ; 
they will rely on the fullest support of the workers, who are to have imme- 
diate control over the provision of preventive and medical care services. 

The health authorities are authorised to take all necessary action to 
provide preventive and medical care, and in particular they may order— 


(a) compulsory medical examinations of the population, and 
diagnostic tests ; 

(6) compulsory notification of particular diseases and other import- 
ant matters ; 

(c) the carrying out of general preventive and medical care measures 
as well as measures for the control of epidemics ; 

(ad) compulsory treatment of specified diseases. 


The preventive and medical care services are to be organised accord- 
ing to “ health sectors” (areas) determined by the people’s councils in 
accordance with the instructions of the Ministry of Bub ic Health. 

The following types of health institution are to be established for 
the provision of preventive and medical care : 

(a) hospitals (in principle with a health centre), i.e., district or 
regional hospitals ; 

(b) institutions providing special treatment and care (including 
spas and climatic stations), i.e., tuberculosis hospitals, psychiatric 
hospitals, sanatoria, night sanatoria, and other special institutions ; 

(c) out-patient services, i.e., infirmaries, consultation centres, and 
health centres in sectors, districts and regions ; 

(d) maternity and child health services, i.e., maternity hospitals, 
baby feeding centres, children’s homes, day nurseries, consultation 
centres for women and for children ; 


(e) institutions for research ; 
(7) blood transfusion services and first-aid posts. 


A health institution may be reserved exclusively for the workers of a 
given undertaking. The Act provides that it shall be the duty of under- 
takings to establish and provide out of their own resources preventive 
and medical care services for their employees. The cost of such services 
are to be defrayed out of the funds of the undertakings, with the excep- 
tion of the cost of installing and maintaining medical equipment and 
instruments, medical stores and the salaries of the staff, whi are to be 
borne by the health authorities. 

The public health authorities are responsible for issuing all the 
medical certificates needed for national insurance, particularly as 
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regards incapacity for work, invalidity, and ability to resume work. 
They are also required to co-operate in the selection of cases for special 
treatment. The certificates are issued free of charge, so that there is no 
occasion for a refund to insured persons by the other institutions con- 
cerned. 

A corps of medical advisers styled insurance doctors was established 
by a decree of the Central Trade Union Council dated 22 May 1952. 
These persons are to advise the trade unions on questions of health 
protection and industrial safety and health in respect of both sickness 
and pension insurance. They will maintain contact between the trade 
unions and the health authorities with a view to supervising the quality 
of the medical care given to workers and the distribution of equipment 
and health personnel. They will co-operate with the labour inspectors, 
check the efficiency and advisability of pharmaceutical and curative 
treatment, and supervise the issue of certificates of incapacity for the pur- 
poses of sickness insurance and pensions, certificates of ability to resume 
work, etc. In the performance of these tasks the insurance doctors will 
suggest suitable measures to the health authorities and examine such 
measures jointly with health officials, managements of undertakings and 
where necessary with the State Pension Security Office. 

As regards special care the Central Trade Union Council has estab- 
lished a unit entitled “ Central Administration of Sanatoria, Spas and 
Convalescent Homes of the Revolutionary Trade Union Movement”, 
which is to take or direct, as from 10 November 1952, all action required 
for the provision of special care. This unit has also taken over the re- 
creation service, holiday settlements, rest homes, mountain holiday 
schemes and similar facilities for members of trade unions. 

Medical care in undertakings is organised under a decree of the 
Ministry of Health dated_28 August 1952, which came into force on 
1 October of the same year. Undertakings are divided into three groups : 


I. Coalmines, metalliferous mines, blast furnaces, heavy chemical 
undertakings and the two big Socialist establishments N.H.K.G. 
and H.V.K.O. 


II. Undertakings in the heavy engineering industry. 


III. All other undertakings, including administrative services, cultural 
and health establishments, etc. 


The following health services are to be established in undertakings 
according to the number of workers employed. 


(1) Infirmaries, where auxiliary health personnel, under regular 
supervision by doctors, provide first-aid and other treatment. These 
are to be established in undertakings of group I employing not less 
than 200 persons, undertakings in group i employing not less than 
300 persons and undertakings in group III employing not less than 
400 persons. 

(2) Consultation centres, where doctors will work in the undertaking 
itself. These are to be established in undertakings employing not less 
than double the numbers of persons specified in the preceding para- 
graph. It is expected that the doctors will work 25 hours a month for 
each 100 employees in undertakings of group I, for each 150 employees 
in undertakings in group II, and for each 200 employees in undertakings 
in group III. Trained nurses and other auxiliary personnel will also be 
attached to these centres. The district people’s council may also arrange 
for service by specialists according to the needs of the undertaking. 
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(3) Treatment centres, classified as “ sector health centres”, are to 
be established in undertakings where the number of employees is at 
least eight times as great as indicated in paragraph (1) above. At these 
centres, apart from general medical practitioners and nurses, there 
will also be the number of specialists appropriate to the type of under- 
taking and the composition of the staff. The number of general practi- 
tioners will be determined according to the criteria indicated in para- 
graph (2). For every two general practitioners provision is made for 

5 hours’ work a month by a specialist in internal diseases and (in the 
case of undertakings where there is a high accident risk) 25 hours’ 
work a month by a surgeon. Provision is made for 25 hours’ work 
a month by a aecologist for every 1,000 women employed in the 
undertaking and 200 hours a month by a dental surgeon or dentist for 
each 2,600 employees in undertakings in group I, 2,800 employees in 
those in group i and 3,000 employees in those in group III. The district 
people’s council may arrange for the services of other specialists accor- 
ding to the needs of the undertaking. 

(4) Works polyclinics, classified as “ district health centres”, are 
to be established in undertakings employing at least 24 times the num- 
bers of persons indicated in paragraph (1) above. The personnel of 
these centres is to be determined in the same way as that of the sector 
health centres, but additional specialists will also be available (specialists 
in pulmonary diseases, ophthalmologists, ear, nose and throat specialists, 
dermatologists, neurologists) ; the number of hours they work will 
depend on the size of the staff of the undertaking. 


Works hospitals may be established only in particularly large or 
important undertakings. In the case of undertakings in groups I and II 
where hospitalisation cannot be arranged at a works hospital, the district 
people’s council will reserve beds in the internal and surgical depart- 
ments of public hospitals. 

Medical care for workers in undertakings not sufficiently large to 
qualify for any of the above services will be provided in two ways. 

n so far as the location of the undertakings permit they will be placed 
in groups, for which the appropriate joint medical services will be 
pull If this is not practicable the district people’s council will 
reserve special hours at its medical establishments for the personnel in 
question and will make arrangements for first aid. 

All undertakings are required to have equipment for first aid in 
case of accidents, occupational poisoning and sudden illness. 

The above establishments may also provide medical care for members 
of employed persons’ families if there is no public health establishment 
in the locality. 


THE LIQUIDATION OF THE CENTRAL NATIONAL INSURANCE INSTITUTION 


The property of the Central National Insurance Institution amounted 
on 31 December 1950 to 39,067 million crowns, distributed as follows : 


wit 
Pension insurance reserve ......++++s+e-s 27,843 
Supplementary pension insurance reserve... . . 1,299 
Journalists’ pension insurance reserve. ...... 144 
Pension insurance relieffund........... 93 
Sickness insurance reserve fund. ......°... 3,764 
Sickness insurance relief fund. ........-. 325 


Family allowances fund. .......2+++e6-s 
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As from 1 January 1952 buildings and furniture to be used for 
medical care were transferred to the State for the public health service, 
with the exception of those to be used for “ special care”. The distribu- 
tion of the other assets and liabilities of the Central National Insurance 
Institution was undertaken after agreement between the Central Trade 
Union Council and the President of the State Pension Security Office 
and the approval of the Minister of Finance. 

Under Order No. 25 of 14 April 1953 the functions of the district 
national insurance offices were transferred to the district people’s 
councils. From 1 July 1953 these councils have also taken over sickness 
insurance for pensioners not a as a persors and members 
of unified co-operatives of types III and IV. The Central Trade Union 
Council, in agreement with the Ministry of the Interior, the Ministry 
of Health and the State Pension Security Office, may transfer to the 
district people’s council responsibility for sickness insurance for other 
classes of persons not classified as “employed”. The State Pension 
Security Office is responsible for directing and supervising the work 
of the district people’s councils in the field of pension insurance. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE FOR SELF-EMPLOYED PERSONS AND 
PERSONS IN FAMILY EMPLOYMENT 


Sickness Insurance 


Sickness insurance for self-employed workers was to have come into 
force on 1 January 1950, but was adjourned by Act No. 269 of 18 Novem- 
ber 19491, which also authorised the Government to fix the date at 
which this insurance should begin to operate. At the same time the 
Government was authorised to prescribe different dates for its introduc- 
tion as regards the different groups of insured persons and to regulate 
in detail the scheme of contributions and benefits, notwithstanding the 
provisions of the National Insurance Act. In fact, the Government 
decided on 21 November 1950 to make sickness insurance available to 
members of unified agricultural co-operatives of types III and IV, 
i.e., members of co-operatives that have adopted collective production 
methods. 

A decree of the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare dated 
25 January 1951 laid down the conditions in which a co-operative 
society may conclude a contract with the national insurance scheme. 
There are two sorts of contract: one (“A”) provides for restricted 
medical care in exchange for a monthly contribution of 40 crowns per 
member ; the other (“ B ”) provides for more extensive benefits in kind, 
resembling those available to employed persons, and involves a larger 
contribution (60 crowns). This insurance covers not only the members 
of the society but also their children under the age of 15, or over 15 if 
they are preparing for their future vocation by systematic study. The 
wife of an insured member is not entitled to benefit unless she is insured 
as a member in her own right. The insurance does not include the 
provision of medicaments except in cases of hospitalisation, but the 
insured person may obtain these at the prices applying under national 
insurance. 

The co-operative society may terminate such a sickness insurance 
contract at the end of each quarter year by giving a fortnight’s notice. 


1 Legislative Series, 1949 (Cz. 1C). 
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By 30 June 1951 about 80 7 cent. of the unified agricultural 
co-operatives of types III and IV had insured their members against 
sickness in this way. 


Pension Insurance 


Under, the above-mentioned decree any member of a co-operative 
society who is thus insured against sickness is authorised, if he so desires, 
to change his pension insurance arrangements and to choose any one 
of three amounts—1,000, 1,250 or 1,500 crowns a month—for his future 
invalidity or old-age pension ; the respective contributions are 130, 200 
and 270 crowns a month. Such an individual insurance replaces compul- 
sory  cquaan insurance for persons opting in this way. 

The most far-reaching reform of pension insurance for members of 
unified agricultural co-operatives sad 7 for other self-employed workers 
and unpaid members of their families working with them was introduced 
as from 1 October 1952—i.e., as soon as insured persons in these groups 
were able to complete the qualifying period required for ordinary 

nsions. 
sis Order No. 46 of 9 September 1953 states that the aim is to make 
possible a high degree of protection for members of unified agricultural 
co-operatives that have adopted Socialist forms of agricultural produc- 
tion and to regulate national pension insurance for self-employed 
persons in such a way that the pension will correspond to their produc- 
tivity and their period of contribution. 

Insurance continues to be compulsory, and the rights and obliga- 
tions arising out of it are rights and obligations in relation to the State. 
In so far as the Order itself or administrative regulations do not provide 
otherwise, the terms of the National Insurance Act are to apply. 


Members of Unified Agricultural Co-operatives (Types III and IV). 


Any member may elect, by signing the respective contract, to insure 
for an old-age invalidity pension of the following monthly amounts : 


Pension Monthly contribution 
(in crowns) (in crowns) 

re oe ne a ee 70 

mee PR. OP CPD TS LORD, | 130 

GF ares eae ee ee 200 

Sn 2's + a Ake ae a eee Ce 270 

ie 6 ae ee ee ee ee ee ees 350 

OOO 1S FOCMPRUSL EP Qa" 440 


If no contract is signed the member in question is insured for 700 
crowns and pays a contribution of 70 crowns. 

The pension is increased by 5 per cent. for each period of five years 
worked in the co-operative. Furthermore, if an insured person who 
has qualified for effective payment of an old-age pension defers making 
his claim, the amount of the pension is increased by 15 per cent. for 
each subsequent year of work in the co-operative. A member who 
is insured for a pension of 1,750 or 2,000 crowns a month cannot draw 
it until he has been insured for 10 years ; on completion of a shorter 
period, but not less than four years, he is entitled to a proportionately 
reduced pension, but in no case to less than 1,500 crowns a month. 

The right to a pension is subject to the conditions laid down in the 
National Insurance Act, with the following modifications. The old-age 
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nsion is payable from the age of 65 years, or 60 years if the person has 
Shosin insured for 20 years ; the grant of the pension is also subject to the 
condition that the insured person either is incapable of working or 
continues to work in the co-operative. The invalidity pension is payable 
to an insured person who is incapable of gainful work owing to permanent 
ill-health ; 60 per cent. of the total pension is payable to an insured 
rson who is prevented by permanent ill-health from doing more than 
alf the average number of “ work units ” that he has done during the 
preceding three years but continues to work in the co-operative to the 
extent that his health permits. 

Children’s education allowances are payable in addition to invalidity 
and old-age pensions: the rates are the same as in the case of insured 
persons in paid employment. 

Widows’! and orphans’ pensions are payable on fulfilment of the 
conditions laid down in the National Insurance Act. The amount is 
calculated on the basis of the pension to which the insured person was 
or would have been entitled at the time of his death. The minimum 
widow’s pension is 700 crowns a month and the minimum orphan’s 
pension 500 crowns a month. An education allowance is payable in 
addition to the widow’s pension as in the case of widows of employed 
persons. 

In the case of industrial accident or occupational disease the State 
Pension Security Office may grant the benefits laid down in the National 
Insurance Act, together with a supplement not exceeding half the pension 
itself if the recipient needs the constant attention of another person. 

Persons receiving these pensions are entitled to the same medical 
care as other persons in receipt of pensions under national insurance. 

Qualification for benefits is subject to the condition that contribu- 
tions have been paid for the entire period of insurance. However, 
arrears applying to the 12 months preceding the date of final qualifica- 
tion may be paid during the six months following this date. 

The contribution is iy able by the insured person and must be paid 
during the first half of the month following that for which it is due. 
Contributions are collected by the co-operative and transferred by it to 
the insurance institution. 


Self-employed Persons*® and Members of Unified Agricultural Co- 
operatives of Types I and II. 


The pension insurance of these groups is governed by the National 
—— Act with the modifications introduced by the above-mentioned 

rder. 

Qualification for benefit is subject to the condition that contributions 
have been effectively paid for the entire period of insurance. However, 
arrears applying to the six months eesending the date of final qualifica- 
tion may be paid during the three months following that date. 

The old-age pension is payable at age 65 to a self-employed person 
who is no longer capable of independent economic activity or has 
ceased such activity with the consent of the people’s council. The in- 
validity pension is payable to an insured person who, owing to permanent 


1 Formal marriage is not required in order to qualify for the widows’ pensions mentioned 
in this and the following section. 
2 Writers, painters, sculptors, composers and scientists are exempt from the scope of 
this Ordinance ; their pension insurance continues to be governed by the National Insurance 
Act. 
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ill-health, is incapable of any gainful activity. The amount of the 
invalidity or old-age pension depends on both the “ basic income ” and 
the duration of insurance. It is determined in accordance with the rates 
shown in table I. 


TABLE I. MONTHLY INVALIDITY AND OLD-AGE PENSIONS 











(Crowns ) 
Annual Beate Years of insurance 
— 4 | 6 | 8 10 
Up to 10,500 700 800 800 800 
10,501 - 16,500 775 875 950 1,000 
16,501 - 22,500 820 950 1,060 1,150 
22,501 - 28,500 865 1,025 1,170 1,300 
28,501 - 39,000 910 1,100 1,280 1,450 
39,001 - 51,000 955 1,175 1,390 1,600 
51,001 - 120,000 1,000 1,250 1,500 1,750 























Survivors’ pensions are calculated from the amount of the old-age 
or invalidity pension. The minimum rate for a widow’s pension, however, 
is 600 crowns a month, and for an orphan’s pension crowns. Educa- 
tion allowances, identical with those payable to other groups of insured 

rsons, are added to old-age, invalidity or widows’ pensions in respect 
of children dependent on the pensioner. 


Persons in Family Employment. 


The pension insurance of members of self-employed persons’ families 
working with them continues to be governed by the National Insurance 
Act, but the amount of the old-age or invalidity pension may not 
exceed that of the pension payable to the gm fans bo rson (or 
member of a unified agricultural co-operative of type I or II) who is 
required to pay the contribution. 


Common Provisions. 


Wives’ pensions and marriage allowances are abolished as regards 
the classes of persons to which Order No. 46 of 1952 applies. The pro- 
visions of the Social Pensions Act are no longer applicable to self- 
employed persons, members of unified icultural co-operatives and 
members of their families working with hens who are not entitled to 
ordinary pensions because their contributions have not been paid or 
their work has been interrupted through their own fault. However, the 
right to a social pension is retained in the case of persons who became 
entitled to such pensions before 1 October 1952. 

An “ extraordinary ” pension may be granted by the State Pension 
Security Office, without a means test, to any person over the age of 65 or 
incapacitated who is not entitled to an ordinary pension through no 
fault of his or her own, and particularly a person who has transferred 
his land, on condition of maintenance, to an heir joining a unified 
agricultural co-operative of type III or IV. 

Periods of pension insurance previous to 1 October 1952 are taken 
into account, provided the contributions have been paid. Arrears of 
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contributions for such periods must be paid by 31 January 1953 in the 
case of members of co-operatives of t III and IV, and by 
30 November 1952 in the case of self-employed persons or members of 
co-operatives of types I and II. 


Comparison of Pensions of Various Classes of Insured Persons. 


The scope of the new pensions scheme laid down by Order No. 46 
of 1952 is revealed by a comparison of the annual invalidity and old-age 
pensions for the three classes of insured persons, namely— 


(a) employed persons and others placed on the same footing ; 

(b) members of unified agricultural co-operatives of types III 
and IV ; 

(c) self-employed persons and members of unified agricultural 
co-operatives of types I and II. 


In order to make this comparison, the annual basic income of persons 
in class (b) above is deemed to be ten times their annual contribution 
(as laid down in article 13(3) of the Order). The annual rates of old-age 
pension, expressed as percentages of the basic annual income and 
calculated for various periods of insurance and various basic incomes, 
are shown in table II. 


TABLE II. AMOUNT OF INVALIDITY OR OLD-AGE PENSION AS 
PERCENTAGE OF BASIC INCOME 


























(Crowns ) 
Class Years of insurance 
Annual basic | of in- 
income sured 
person 4 5 6 | 8 10 | 15 | 20 | 25 30 | 40 
(a) |114.3 |114.3 | 114.3 | 114.3 | 114.3 | 114.3 | 114.3 | 114.3 | 114.3 | 114.3 
8,400 (b) |114.3 |}120.0 | 120.0 | 120.0 | 125.7 | 131.4 | 137.1 | 142.9 | 148.6 | 160.0 
(c) |}100.0 | 100.0 | 114.3 | 114.3 | 114.3 | 114.3 | 114.3 | 114.3 | 114.3 | 114.3 
(a) | 81.8} 81.8} 81.8/ 81.8/ 81.8; 81.8/ 81.8; 85.0; 85.0) 85.0 
15,600 (b) 76.9| 80.8| 80.8; 80.8) 84.6) 88.5| 92.3; 96.2 | 100.0 | 107.7 
(c) 59.6} 59.6| 67.3| 73.1| 76.9] 76.9| 76.9] 76.9| 76.9] 76.9 
(a) | 63.0} 63.0} 63.0} 63.0/ 63.0} 63.0} 63.0] 67.0} 71.0} 79.0 
24,000 (b) | 62.5| 65.6) 65.6] 65.6) 68.7| 71.9| 75.0} 78.1} 81.2/ 87.5 
(c) 43.3| 43.3| 51.3) 58.5/| 65.0) 65.0} 65.0| 65.0| 65.0| 65.0 
(a) | 53.9} 53.9} 53.9) 53.9| 53.9] 53.9] 53.9] 57.9] 61.9} 69.9 
32,400 (b) | 55.6| 58.3} 58.3) 58.3] 61.1] 63.9] 66.7| 69.4] 72.2] 77.8 
(c) 33.7 | 33.7| 40.7| 47.4] 53.7] 53.7| 53.7] 53.7| 53.7 | 53.7 
(a) | 48.0} 48.0} 48.0) 48.0) 48.0| 48.0} 48.0) 52.0| 56.0/ 64.0 
42,000 (b) 42.9| 42.9| 42.9} 42.9| 55.0) 57.5! 60.0| 62.5| 65.0{| 70.0 
(c) 27.3 | 27.3| 33.6| 39.7| 45.7) 45.7| 45.7] 45.7] 45.7| 45.7 
(a) 43.9| 43.9| 43.9) 43.9] 43.9] 43.9] 43.9] 47.9] 51.9 
52,800 (b) 34.1 | 34.1| 34.1) 36.4] 50.0) 52.3) 54.5| 56.8; 59.1 
(c) 22.7 | 22.7| 28.4) 34.1] 39.8) 39.8) 39.8/ 39.8] 39.8 
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THE FINANCING OF NATIONAL INSURANCE 


As from 1 January 1953 the contribution to national insurance 
payable by the employed person was abolished as such and included 
in the new wage tax. New regulations regarding the contribution 
payable by employers came into force at the same time. 

The amendment of the wage tax was introduced by Act No. 76 of 
11 November 1952. Under this Act the new wage tax replaces (i) the 
old wage tax, (ii) the part of the national insurance contribution pre- 
viously paid by the employed person, and (iii) the employed person’s 
share in the contribution to the Employment Fund (unemployment 
relief) under Decree No. 250 of 1943. 

Wages up to 1,000 crowns a month are exempt from the tax. For 
wages above this figure it is progressive, as follows : 


Monthly wage in crowns Amount of tax 
1,001- 1,500 . . 5 per cent. of wage. 
1,501- 2,000 . . 8 percent. of wage. 


2,001 - 3,000 . . 160 crowns plus 10 per cent. of wage exceeding 
2,000 crowns. 

3,001 - 4,000 . . 260 crowns plus 11 per cent. of wage exceeding 
2,000 crowns. 


4,001 - 5,000 . . 370 crowns plus 12 per cent. of wage exceeding 
2,000 crowns. 

5,001 - 6,000 . . 490 crowns plus 13 per cent. of wage exceeding 
2,000 crowns. 

6,001 - 7,000 . . 620 crowns plus 14 per cent. of wage exceeding 
2,000 crowns. 

7,001 - 8,000 . . 760 crowns plus 15 per cent. of wage exceeding 
2,000 crowns. 

8,001- 9,000 . . 910 crowns plus 16 per cent. of wage exceeding 


2,000 crowns. 

9,001- 10,000 . 1,070 crowns plus 17 per cent. of wage exceeding 
2,000 crowns. 

10,001 - 12,000 . 1,240 crowns plus 18 per cent. of wage exceeding 
2,000 crowns. 

12,001 and over . 1,600 crowns plus 20 per cent. of wage exceeding 
2,000 crowns. 


Sickness insurance benefits, children’s allowances, education allow- 
ances, the pension supplement for pres requiring constant attention, 
and lump-sum pension insurance benefits are not subject to the tax. 
The rates indicated apply to an insured person having two dependants. 
They are increased by 40 per cent. if the insured person has no dependant, 
and by 20 per cent. if he has only one. They are reduced by 15 per cent. 
if the insured person has three dependants, 30 per cent. if he has four 
dependants and 45 per cent. if he has five or more dependants; but, 
. the wage exceeds 2,000 crowns a month, the tax cannot be less than 

per cent. 

The wage tax is levied, like all other taxes, by the people’s councils, 
and the product belongs to the Treasury. The amount to be used 
for the national insurance of employed persons is determined annually 
in the national budget. 

The employers’ contribution is governed by Order No. 109 of 
30 December 1952 ; this lays down rates for the inclusive contribution 
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which replaces those previously paid to national insurance, the family 
allowances scheme and the Employment Fund (unemployment relief). 

The contribution is based on the aggregate remuneration subject 
to wage tax of the whole personnel of the undertaking. The rates are 
equal to— 

15 per cent. of the remuneration of employed persons subject to the 
general family allowances scheme ; 

3 per cent. of that of National Security Service personnel ; 

10 per cent. of that of other classes of employed persons. 

It should be noted that the ceiling of 120, crowns a year no 
longer applies to contributions, although it is still valid for calculating 
the amount of benefits. 

The employers’ contributions are payable to the sickness insurance 
organs and are intended first of to meet the cost of sickness 
benefit and family allowances. Any surplus is transferred to the National 
Treasury, which meets the cost of national pension insurance and public 
health services to insured persons ; for this purpose it uses the above- 
mentioned surplus as well as part of the product of the wage tax. 

As from 1 June 1953, after the currency reform, the wage tax was 
modified so that both the increases and the reductions are larger than 
was previously the case. The basic rate is doubled for persons 
with no dependant or only one, if their wages exceed 460 crowns? a 
month. It is reduced by 30 r cent. for persons with three dependants, 
50 per cent. for those with four, and 70 per cent. for those with five or 
more dependants. The resulting rate may now be inferior to 8 per cent. 
of the wage. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PENSION INSURANCE 


When the National Insurance Reorganisation Act was promulgated 
in 1951 there were about 330 institutions insuring their members for 
supplementary pensions. These included, first of all, the “ substitute 
institutions” for pension insurance for private salaried employees, 
liquidation of which had already been provided for by Act No. 98 of 
15 April 1948 on the adoption of the basic National Insurance Act. 
The others were pension funds, supplementary insurance institutions, 
etc. There were also internal arrangements in the various undertakings, 
as well as individual or collective supplementary insurance administered 
by the Central National Insurance Institute. The total number of 
members of all these bodies was estimated at 200,000 and their total 
property amounted to some 13,000 million crowns. 

All su ean ey insurance has been under the State Pension 
Security ce since 1 January 1952. As regards the liabilities of the 
institutions and their members, the reform was operated by Order 
No. 10 of 27 January 1953 and the Decree of the President of the State 
Pension Security Office (No. 84) of 26 Febru 1953 ; these came into 
force retroactively on 1 January 1953. As of 31 December 1952 the 
obligation to pay contributions under the rules of the supplementary 
insurance institutions lapsed. The administrative body of each institu- 
tion may decide to liquidate it, provided the works committees concerned 
give their consent ; and the Chairman of the State Pension Securit 
Commission may liquidate any institution which has only a sm 
number of members (as a rule, less than 100). The property of the 


1 One new crown equals five old crowns. 
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institution so liquidated is transferred to the State Pension Security 
Office, which will use it to provide supplement pensions to the 
previous members according to the principles laid down in the above- 
mentioned Order. 

Any supplementary pension insurance institution which is not so 
liquidated may meet its expenditure by using only the interest on its 
accumulated funds up to 31 December 1952 and the contributions paid 
by members who continue to belong to it. This continued membership 
is optional ; the contribution may not be lower than that previously 
payable by the insured person. The administrative body of the institu- 
tion then determines the amount of benefits so that the resulting 
expenditure shall correspond to the yield of interest on accumulated 
funds and of future contributions. This applies also to pensions granted 
before 1 January 1953. 

The same principles hold good for journalists’ pension insurance 
and collective supplementary pension insurance schemes. The Chairman 
of the State Pension Security Commission, in ment with the 
Minister of Finance and the Central Trade Union Council, is to apply 
these principles in regulating the acquired rights and rights in course of 
acquisition arising out of supplement pension insurance for classes 
of salaried employees whose exemption from compulsory pension insur- 
ance came to an end before 1 October 1948. 

Supplementary pension insurance institutions will provide invalidity, 
old-age and widows’ and orphans’ pensions. Qualification for a supple- 
mentary pension and maintenance of this right are subject to qualifica- 
tion for and maintenance of the right to the corresponding pension under 
the national insurance scheme. 

The amounts of the supplementary pensions will be determined on 
the basis of (a) the difference on 30 September 1948 between the amount 
of the pension determined under the rules then in force and the amount 
determined under the legislative provisions applicable before the coming 
into force of the National Insurance Act, and (0) the contributions 
paid since 30 September 1948, 10 per cent. of which is added to the 
above-mentioned difference. 

Supplementary pension insurance institutions which continue to 
operate are to draft rules, which must be submitted for approval to the 
State Pension Security Office. These rules will lay down conditions of 
membership and define the rights of members. As regards calculation 
of the amount of the supplementary pension, regard must be had to 
the age of the insured person and of his wife, if any, the duration of 
insurance and the amount of the contribution. Contributions paid by 
members are to be used exclusively for this supplementary insurance. 


ACTION TAKEN IN CONNECTION WITH THE CURRENCY REFORM 


As from 1 June 1953, in connection with the currency reform ! and 
the abolition of rationing, national insurance pensions and family allow- 
ances have been adjusted to the new situation. 

Old-age and invalidity pensions under 200 crowns a month ® are 
increased by 70 crowns ; there is a progressively smaller increase as the 


1 In principle, one new crown is equal to five old crowns. Accordingly, the amounts of 
pensions, wages, basic incomes, etc., indicated in the preceding paragraphs must be divided 
by five when they apply to the period starting 1 June 1953. 

2 The new crown equals approximately 0.14 of a United States dollar. 
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ar ee rises—on pensions between 500 and 600 crowns it is 20 crowns. 
idows’ pensions under 200 crowns a month are increased by 50 crowns, 
and those between 280 and 360 crowns are increased by 20 crowns. 
Education allowances paid in addition to invalidity or old-age pensions 
are as follows : 70 crowns a month for one child, 170 for two children, 
310 for three, and an additional 160 crowns for each further child 
dependent on the pensioner. Education allowances paid in addition 
to widows’ pensions are as follows : 120 crowns a month for one child, 
260 for two children, 420 for three children, and an additional 160 crowns 
a month for each further child dependent on the pensioner. Pensions 
for orphans (i.e., children who have lost both parents) are increased by 
60 crowns if they do not exceed 120 crowns a month, by 40 crowns on 
those between 120 and 160 crowns, and by 20 crowns on those between 
160 and 200 crowns ; an orphan’s pension, including the increase, may 
not be less than 120 crowns a month. “ Social ’(non-contributory) 
pensions! are increased by 50 crowns if the monthly amount is 140 
crowns (for a single person) and by 75 crowns if it is 200 crowns (for a 
couple). Social pensions for orphans are increased by 50 crowns a month. 
The new monthly rates for family allowances are as follows : 70 crowns 
for one child, 170 crowns for two children, 310 crowns for three, and an 
additional 160 crowns for each further child dependent upon the insured 
rson. 

7 Under Act No. 90 of 23 March 1949 2, family allowances are payable 
to dependent children under 16 years of age (legitimate, illegitimate or 
adopted) of the wife or husband. A child over this age whose personal 
income does not exceed a certain amount and who either cannot earn 
his living by reason of illness or physical or mental defect or is preparing 
for a future vocation by regular study or training is also regarded 
as dependent. In special cases grandchildren, brothers, sisters and foster 
children may be treated in the same way as children. 


1 See “Social Security in Czechoslovakia ”, loc. cit., p. 175. 
2 Legislative Series, 1949 (Cz. 1A). 
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Publications of the I.L.0. 


Documents of the International Labour Conference. 


Thirty-seventh Session, 1954, Technical Assistance. Geneva, 1954. 100 pp. 

75 cents; 4s. 6d. 

This special report to the Conference gives a full account of the activities 
of the International Labour Organisation in the field of technical assistance. 

The greater part of these activities are now carried out under the 
Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance of the United Nations and 
specialised agencies, which was launched in 1950 on the basis of a resolution 
of the Economic and Social Council ; but technical assistance is not a new 
activity for the I.L.O.—it has always been a part of its regular work. The 
activities undertaken by the I.L.O. under the Expanded Programme are 
thus additional to the regular programme of operational activities that 
has been gradually developed over the past 35 years. 

As the report points out, technical assistance, in its broad sense, covers 
all methods of giving assistance on any technical question. Thus the 
critical examination by the Office of draft legislation or administrative 
plans submitted to it by a government for comment is a form of technical 
assistance. So, too, is the supply of documentary material to governments 
or to employers’ or workers’ organisations to assist them in planning their 
various activities. In recent years, however, the term “technical assist- 
ance ” has come to be used in a more restricted sense and generally refers 
to that type of assistance which involves sending an expert from one 
country to give advice to the government of another country or sending 
a civil servant, student or worker abroad for ining. 

Assistance of both these kinds has been a part of the work of the 
International Labour Office from its inception, but there are two new 
elements in the present situation : first, the expanded scale of operational 
activities ; and, secondly, the direct, practical character of the assistance 
being provided and its close relation with the economic development pro- 
grammes of the receiving countries. The special emphasis on operational 
activity is a logical outgrowth of the stage of development of the I.L.O.’s 
work and also a logical response to the needs of the t-war period. The 
research and legislative activities of the I.L.O. established a solid 
basis for practical achievements in the various countries. Post-war political 
and economic developments produced a series of urgent social and labour 
problems throughout the world, and particularly in countries newly inde- 
pendent or in course of industrialisation. It was for the I.L.O. to take 
such practical steps as were within its means to assist in solving these 
problems. Hence the recent emphasis on operational activities. 

The report shows the gradual development of these activities: the 
technical assistance missions sent out in the early years at the uest 
of governments, e.g., to Greece (1930, social insurance), Rumania pate 
social insurance), China (1931, organisation of factory inspectorate), gypt 
(two missions : 1932, survey of labour conditions and o isation of labour 
department ; and 1939, industrial health) and Canada (1938, unemployment 
insurance), which increased in number as the governments came to i 
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the possibilities of using the Office as an instrument for bringing inter- 
national experience to bear on their problems ; the technical assistance ex- 
tended during the war years to countries of North, Central and South 
America in social security and labour statistics and the missions of I.L.O. 
officials to the United Kingdom for consultation in connection with the 
Beveridge Report ; the special operational manpower programme launched 
by the I.L.O. in 1948, at first directed towards European problems but 
soon extended to other regions as well, which concentrated on problems 
of employment service organisation, vocational guidance and training, and 
migration ; the special migration programme launched in 1950, when 
certain member States who are also members of the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation granted funds to the I.L.O. to enable 
it to give technical assistance in migration operations ; other special arrange- 
ments.to give technical assistance to certain international institutions in 
Europe, such as the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation, 
the Council of Europe, the European Coal and Steel Community and the 
Intergovernmental Committee for Euro Migration; and finally the 

at increase in technical assistance with the launching of the Expanded 

ogramme of Technical Assistance of the United Nations and specialised 
agencies in 1950. 

The report describes the new techniques used since the war, such as 
fellowships, worker-trainee grants, seminars, study tours, the supply of 
equipment and the use of outside experts for short assignments, and dis- 
cusses some of the fresh problems that have arisen with the use of these 
techniques. It also shows the relationship between such operational work 
and other forms of I.L.O. activity and the relationship between the 
operational work of the I.L.O. and that of other agencies. 

The volume contains illustrations and a map wing the world-wide 
scope of I.L.O. technical assistance activities. 
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the auspices of the Australian Institute of International Affairs. Mel- 
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Colin, 1953. 299 pp. 
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750 francs 
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PauLtME, Denise. Les civilisations africaines. Paris, Presses universitaires de 
France, 1953. 124 pp. 150 francs. 


STEPHENS, Ian. Horned Moon. An Account of a Journey through Pakistan, 
Kashmir and Afghanistan. London, Chatto & Windus, 1953. x+288 pp. 
21s. 


THAYER, Philip W. (editor). Southeast Asia in the Coming World. Foreword 

A hppa O. Douctas. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1953. xii+ 

Pp- 

The book contains the 24 papers read by university, government, and 
business leaders from the United States and by distinguished educationists 
from South-East Asia at the Conference on “ Southeast Asia in the Coming 
World ” held in Washington, D.C., in August 1952, under the sponsorship 
of the Johns Hopkins University, with the co-operation of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. The papers are arranged in five parts dealing, respectively, 
with political science, economics, culture, law and proposals for the future. 


TROWELL, Margaret, and WacHsMANN, K. P. Tribal Crafts of Uganda. 
Foreword iy Sasa J. BraunnHoitz. London, New York, Toronto, ord 
University Press, 1953. xxi+423 pp. 45s. 
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Social and Economic Questions. 


Bovet, Eric-David. L’organisation vationnelle de la distribution, envisagée 
comme moyen de stabilisation économique. Thése présentée a la Faculté 
de sciences économiques et sociales de l'Université de Genéve pour 
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BUNDESMINISTERIUM FUR ARBEIT, Federal Republic of Germany. Der 
Aufbau der Wirtschaft Westdeutschlands in Zahlen. Arbeitsstatten, 
Berufe und Beschaftigte in den Wirtschaftszweigen der Bundesrepublik 
Deutschland und ihren Landern. Bonn, 1953. xiv+206 pp. 


CHARDONNET, Jean. Les grands types de complexes indusiriels, Cahiers 
de la Fondation nationale des sciences politiques, n° 39. Paris, Librairie 
Armand Colin, 1953. 195 pp. 


In distinguishing an industrial complex from an industrial area or centre, 
the author states that a high degree of industrial power is not the only 
characteristic of a complex ; other characteristics are important, namely : 
(a) the presence of one or more main basic industries playing an important 
economic role ; (b) a certain amount of industrial variety ; (c) dependence 
of the key industries on each other or on common factors ; (d) a relatively 
high industrial concentration in a relatively small area; and (e) compli- 
cated and highly developed systems of transport, commercial organisation 
and banking. 

Among the criteria that may be used in the classification and study 
of the various types of complexes the author prefers to choose the cause 
underlying the growth and development of industry, which may be one 
or more of the following : (a) the extraction of sources of energy or mineral 
raw materials from underground ; (b) the existence of a natural network 
of communications that can easily be developed ; and (c) human elements, 
including political elements. 

Having established these theories, the author proceeds to describe 
a number of es based on physical resources (coal, hydro-electricity, 
oil, iron and steel) or on economic and human resources, particularly those 
of Milan, Paris, Volta Redonda and Conakry. 

In conclusion the author makes a number of general observations. 
First of all he considers that, although industrial complexes have acquired 
world-wide importance as a result of the volume of their production and 
the trade they instigate, their expansion is far from being general in 
character. In addition, the geographical situation of a complex depends 
on two factors: in certain cases it will develop where it can obtain its 
essential raw materials at the cheapest possible price, while in other cases 
(particularly manufacturing industries, which often require large numbers 
of highly skilled workers) the need for labour is often more important 
than the price of raw material. Lastly, apart from complexes based on 
hydro-electric production, there is a growing tendency to confusion between 
the different types of complexes. 

The author considers it unlikely that existing industrial complexes 
will continue to expand indefinitely, if only because of the problems raised 
by the organisation of transport, housing and national defence. Two 
solutions are possible: in the first place, areas consisting of industrial 
nuclei separated by open spaces may be develo on the periphery of 
existing complexes, while alternatively new complexes completely separate 
from existing centres can be developed. 


CHECA DE CoDEs, Juan Manuel. La industria sidertirgica en Hispanoamérica. 
Madrid, Ediciones Cultura Hispdnica, 1953. 127 pp. 45 pesetas. 


An assessment of the resources of Latin American countries for the 
development of the iron and steel industry, in the form of separate sections 
on countries that have already set up a steel industry and those that have 
the resources to do so. In countries where a steel industry already exists, 
its development is traced and a factual description given of the installations, 
processes and output of each plant. Prospects for the development of the 
industry are assessed from the point of view of indigenous raw materials, 
the accessibility of possible sites to raw materials and markets, transport 
problems, manpower needs and present and potential markets. Details are 
given of plans in the various countries for the establishment of a steel indus- 
try or for the expansion of the existing industry. 
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Cosos, Eduardo. La industria algodonera en Iberoamérica. Madrid, Edi- 
ciones Cultura Hispdnica, 1953. 252 pp. 65 pesetas. 


A study of the cotton textile industry, its raw materials, manufacture 
and trade, with particular reference to Spain and Latin America. It begins 
with a short summary of the growth and e sion of cotton cultivation 
from 1890 to the present oy and the part it plays in the economic develop- 
ment of the 21 countries included in the study. A more detailed examination 
follows of the various cotton plantations and types of cotton according to 
their geographical distribution, and difficulties in the cultivation of cotton, 
such as insect pests and shortage of manpower, etc., are also discussed. The 
evolution and present position of the Spanish-American cotton textile 
industry are then considered ; here countries are grouped according to 
the extent to which the industry has developed and the capacity to meet 
the needs of the internal and external markets for cotton textile goods. 

The book ends with a chapter on the necessity of promoting closer co- 
operation among the governments of the countries under consideration 
with a view to enabling joint action to be taken to overcome difficulties 
common to all and suggests the formation of an Ibero-American Cotton 
Committee for this purpose. 


CONTACTGROEP OPVOERING PRODUCTIVITEIT. Voorlichting plattelands- 
vrouwen. Rapport Studiegroep Landbouw. With a summary in English. 
The Hague, 1953. 66 pp. 2.65 guilders. 


Cortés Ropricuez, Hernan. Las inversiones extranjeras en Hispano- 
américa, Madrid, Ediciones Cultura Hispanica, 1953. 196 pp. 65 pesetas. 


FERNANDEZ CENTENO, E., and Soprapos Martin, F. Esquemas econdémicos 
de Hispanoamérica, Madrid, Ediciones Cultura Hispanica, 1953. 165 pp. 
40 pesetas. 


HASSMANN, Heinrich. Oil in the Soviet Union. History—Geography— 
Problems. Translated from the German with the addition of m new 
information by Alfred M. LErston. Foreword by E. de GoLyEr. Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, Princeton University Press, 1953. xvi+173 pp. $3.75. 


This interesting study deals with the problems of the Soviet oil industry 
against the background of the political and economic development of the 
Soviet Union. Before the First World War the ore of oil was mainly 
centred on the Baku oilfields, where considerable foreign capital had been 
invested, but after the revolution of October 1917 the oil industry was taken 
over by the State and reorganised within the framework of its new responsi- 
bilities and according to the needs of the planned economy. Although Baku 
still remains the largest producing area, the centre of gravity is gradually 
shifting eastwards, and anvenyieay exploration is carried out both in the 
European and the Asiatic territories of the Soviet Union. The second Baku 
area appears to be most promising. The oilfields with their installations 
and the oil plants are merged into trusts, which in turn are combined into 
larger groups under the control of the federal Ministry of Petroleum Pro- 
duction. rtain trusts in areas where no groups exist, as on Sakhalin 
Island, are under the immediate control of the Ministry. 

The systematic expansion of the oil industry began with the series of 
five-year plans, and production rose from 11.8 million tons in 1928 to 37.6 
million tons in 1950. It is planned that in 1960 production should rise to 
60 million tons. All this production comes from 18,000 to 20,000 oil wells. 
Considerable attention has also been devoted to refining capacity ; the total 
annual refining capacity of all oil-processing plants is between 33 and 35 
million tons. e cracking capacity is between 13 and 14 million tons. 

The pattern of consumption has changed considerably since the pre- 
revolution days. The promotion of industrialisation, motorisation and 
mechanisation has increased domestic demand; as a result exports 
have practically ceased, and domestic consumption can hardly be covered 
by production. The author submits that the Soviet Union may seek to 
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satisfy the demand through increasing domestic production (reserves were 
recently estimated at 14,000 or even 20,000 million tons), developing a 
synthetic fuel industry and increasing imports, which have so far come from 

umania, Hungary, Albania, Czechoslovakia, Austria and Eastern Germany. 
The only prospective area in Asia from which the Soviet Union may even- 
tually get oil is Sinkiang, the East Chinese province, where exploration is 
carried on by a mixed Soviet-Chinese company. The author, however, 
thinks that all these possibilities of imports can mean only a supplementary 
oil supply for the Soviet Union in comparison with its needs, and suggests 
that the Soviet Union may show an increasing interest in oil supplies from 
the Middle East area. 


MacNisce, E. H. Industrial Specifications. New York, John Wiley & 
Sons ; London, Chapman & Hall, 1953. xiii+158 pp. 


MARJOLIN, Robert. tng, and the United States in the World Economy. 
Durham, N.C., Duke University Press, 1953. xiv+105 pp. 


MICHEL, Ernst. Sozialgeschichte der industriellen Arbeitswelt, ihrer Krisen- 
formen und Gestaltungsversuche. In collaboration with Giselher WIRSING, 
Hyacinthe DuBrREviIL and Edward Litttz. Third edition (revised). 
Frankfurt-on-Main, Verlag Josef Knecht, 1953. 357 pp. 


The historical background of the problem of human relations in industry 
is provided by the decay of the medieval social system, an increasingly 
sharp division of society into “ haves” and “ have nots” and, especially, 
the development of new principles of social ethics. Once a new social 
framework had developed out of these changes, the revolution in produc- 
tion techniques could lead to the modern t of industrial organisation 
with its complicated social and socio-psychological problems. Labour’s 
contribution to production being agreed upon under a contract, the social 
relations between the employer and the worker within the individual shop 
are not, under this system, given any systematic attention. 

Indeed the shop, in spite of its a characteristics as a production 
unit, has in most countries not even a legal status of its own, the law being 
concerned with the firm, which is an economic unit. Before 1933, however, 
German jurisprudence tended towards an interpretation of the labour 


contract on the co-operation of employer and employee within the 
shop. Such a concept should be the basis of any effective social policy 
of the shop. 


In the second part of this volume the author gives an account of efforts 
to overcome the tensions and contrasts between management and labour : 
the more or less paternalistic projects of certain nineteenth sonney 
employers; the development of social policy and labour laws (whic 
usually do not, however, deal with the problems at the level of the shop) 
and the new approach inspired by, among others, Fauquet, Dubreuil, 
Mercer, Mundy, Rosenstock and Briefs. 


MINISTERIO DE RELACIONES EXTERIORES Y CuLTo, Argentina. Precios 
internacionales y desarrollo econédmico integral. Posicién de la Argentina 
en la VII Asamblea General de las Naciones Unidas. Buenos Aires, 
1953. 82 pp. 

A compilation of the documents relating to the discussion on “ the finan- 
cing of economic development through the establishment of fair and equit- 
able international prices for primary commodities and through the execution 
of national programmes of integrated economic development ”, which took 
_ in the General Assembly of the United Nations on an Argentine motion. 

t contains the speeches made in the General Assembly by representatives 
of Argentina, France, Indonesia and the United States, the texts of the 
amendments submitted and the draft resolution approved by the General 

Assembly. 


MuNoz Linares, Carlos. Los procesos monetarios en Hispanoamérica. 
Madrid, Ediciones Cultura Hispdnica, 1953. 155 pp. 60 pesetas. 
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NurRKSE, Ragnar. Problems of Capital Formation in U: d Coun- 

tries. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1953. 163 pp. 15s. pues y 

This study, based largely on lectures delivered by the author, represents 
a useful contribution to the field of international economics. The point of 
departure is the low level of real income and the consequent small capacity 
to save ; the analysis emphasises even more the small inducement to invest 
deriving from the domestic market in low-income areas, a factor 
which operates to direct domestic savings into unproductive channels and 
foreign investment into export operations, for example, mining and the 
development of plantations. The transfer to uctive activities of the 
economically surplus rural population of densely populated areas and the 
release from the land of part of the serenneee popes by technical 
improvements in agriculture in sparsely popula areas are examined as 
potential sources of capital supply. Contact with the consumption standards 
of the more pat ae | countries is found to be a factor seriously and ad- 
versely affecting saving in underdeveloped countries. The reasons for the 
current low level of foreign private business investment in cay hy = 
countries are analysed, and author stresses the need to ensure that other 
external sources of capital (international loans and grants and improvement 
in the terms of trade) are utilised for added capital accumulation rather 
than consumption. The limitations as stimuli to capital formation of com- 
mercial policies in the form of protection of industries and of import restric- 
tions are examined. Recent trends in the theory of international capital 
movements are surveyed and the author concludes by emphasising the need 
for appropriate domestic policies to stimulate capital formation in under- 
ae yon countries, whatever may be the external or domestic sources of 
capital available. 


PENROSE, E. F. Economic Planning for the Peace. Princeton, N.J., Prince- 
ton University Press, 1953. xiv+384 pp. $7.50. 

The author of this book, who was economic adviser for nearly nine years 
to the late J. G. Winant during a period which included the latter’s service 
as United States Ambassador in London, was personally involved in most 
of the important international discussion and planning for post-war eco- 
nomic aid and co-operation. He is thus able to present a comprehensive 
account of the background and salient developments in the short and long 
run planning of international financial, monetary and commercial relations 
after the war, the control of raw materials, food relief and the economic 
problems of transition and reconstruction, German tions and the 
economic future of Germany and action dealing with Europe’s economic 
problems up to the time of the announcement of Marshall Aid. Decisions 
taken at the Quebec, Yalta and Potsdam Conferences, the ings and 
results achieved at Dumbarton Oaks, Hot Springs. Bretton Wi and 
Havana and the work of U.N.R.R.A. and other relief and aid programmes 
are explained in terms of their intrinsic importance, their consequences and 
the personal and political background. book covers a great deal of 
material and presents a vivid picture based on the author’s direct knowledge 
and his reflections on the whole sequence of events. 


Tax, Sol. Penny Capitalism. A Guatemalan Indian Economy. Smithsonian 
Institution, Institute of Social An logy, Publication No. 16. Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1953. x+230 pp. $1.75. 


An anthropological and economic study of a small indigenous community 
near Lake Atitl4n in Guatemala. It gives a detailed description of the 
situation with regard to land tenure, the problems of farm labour and the 
standards of living and incomes of the population. 

Although the author does not claim to offer any solution to the problems 
of the community studied, this analysis may form a basis for the work of 
anthropologists and sociologists attempting to remedy the situation pre- 
vailing in this and other similar communities. 
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Industrial Relations, Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


Downes, A. LE Printers’ Saga. Being a History of the South African Typo- 
aphical Union. Introduction and Introductory Notes by L. A. MoTLER. 
\ccannedbute: S.A.T.U., 1952. xii+824 pp. 


NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION. Fundamentals of Labor Peace. A Final 
Report by the Committee on the Causes of Industrial Peace under Collective 
Bargaining of the National Planning Association. Case Study No. 14. 
Washington, 1953. viii+119 pp. §$1. 

This is the last of a series of inquiries begun in 1946 by the National 
Planning Association of Washington, D.C., “ an independent, non-political, 
non-profit organisation of leaders of agriculture, business, labour, and 
the professions, whose purpose is to join in programmes to maintain and 
strengthen private initiative and enterprise”. The declared purpose of 
these studies was to try “ to discover how much peace there is and what 
makes peace ”. 

Each of the 13 case studies in the series is summarised, and the signifi- 
cant conclusions are then examined, first in the light of the effect of the 
collective bargaining environment on industrial peace, including such factors 
as the industrial environment (size of plant and company, production 
were technological advance, nature of the jobs, cost factors, market 
actors, locational factors), community environment (the labour force, etc.), 
“ political ’”” environment of the parties, and certain others. Consideration 
is next given to the growth of the relationship between management and the 
union and the influence of the attitudes and policies of both parties. Under 
“ procedures and methods” the report considers the ways and means by 
which stable and satisfactory relations have been established, and concludes 
that there is no one way—many equally satisfactory approaches have been 
followed. 

Finally, under “conclusions and implications” an attempt is made to 
evaluate the influence of these several studies as a whole, by seeking answers 
to the following questions : 

(1) Have the studies revealed basic “ causes of industrial peace”? Nine 
specific causes were identified and checked throughout the course of the 
inquiry. 

(2) Are these causes or factors transferable or are they limited to situa- 
tions essentially similar to those studied ? The qualified answer to this 
question is that the nine causes listed in the reply to the first question could 
apply to many more labour-management relationships if the parties felt 
that their objectives would be served by industrial peace of the sort described 
in these studies. 

(3) What has been the impact of these studies on industrial relations 
in the United States? The conclusion here is that even unfavourable 
environmental factors can be changed by management and labour over 
a period if they wish to achieve industrial peace. The comments on this 
question also seek to evaluate the general applicability of the findings of the 
case studies, and some indication is given of the pores reaction to the 
report, for example, the number of copies ordered by employers, workers 
and a wide range of organisations and research bodies. good many of 
these studies are stated to have gone well beyond the confines of the United 
States and to have been translated into a number of languages. 

(4) What are the possibilities that industrial peace will continue in the 
cases studied ? The study concludes that “ only time will tell”, although 
the parties in these various studies have the advantage of a successfully 
established relationship. Some of the studies have shown that “ working 
harmony ” can in fact deteriorate for a number of reasons. Furthermore, 
a severe economic crisis might shake the relationship beyond survival. 
This, again, has not been tested. 

(5) What are the unanswered questions that deserve further study in 
this search for the causes and possibilities of industrial peace ? The report 
suggests a number of such questions (such as what happens when industrial 
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poeee continues for a long time) and stresses the need for follow-up studies. 
o the question—What would happen in the case of a favourable external 
environmental condition ony or the worse ?—the study concludes that, 
while considerably more work is needed to fill in the gaps in knowledge 
regarding the possibilities and difficulties of achieving industrial peace 
under collective bargaining in the United States, these N.P.A. studies have 
made a material contribution to the subject, particularly regarding the 
importance of the formative period in the relationship. Furthermore, the 
reservoir of experience which these studies represent has not been tapped 
to the full—many more managements and unions could draw upon the 
findings to improve their own relationships. 


SEVENTH ALL-CHINA CONGRESS OF TRADE Unions. Proceedings of the 

Congress. Peking, Foreign Languages Press, 1953. 141 pp. 

A brief account of the Seventh Co of the All-China Federation of 
Trade Unions, held in Peking from 2 to 11 May 1953, together with the texts 
of the addresses and reports. The Constitution of the trade unions of the 
People’s Republic of China is published as an appendix. 


VIDALENC, Georges. The French Trade Union Movement Past and Present. 
Brussels, International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 1953. 
133 pp. 5s. (Great Britain) ; 70 cents (U.S.A. and Canada) ; or the 
equivalent in other currencies. (Available in English, French and 
German.) 

This is the first in a series of monographs on the various national trade 
union movements to be published by the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. The series is intended to replace the volumes of the 
International Trade Union Library published by the old International 
Federation of Trade Unions. 

The first part gives a brief history of the French trade union movement. 
Due regard is given to past and present peculiarities of the movement 
and special emphasis is laid on events that are not usually met with in 
other countries. The second part deals with the results of trade union 
activities, with special emphasis on practical achievements. In the third 
part, which discusses the tasks of today and tomorrow, emphasis is laid 
on the importance of international collaboration in the trade union 
movement, 


Yatcin, Selcuk. Les relations entre I’Etat et les organisations professionnelles 
en Belgique. Thése présentée & la Faculté des Sciences économiques et 
sociales de l'Université de Genéve pour obtenir le grade de docteur és 
sciences économiques. Thése n° 143. Montreux, Imprimerie Ganguin 
et Laubscher S. A., 1953. 174 pp. 

After tracing the evolution of the problem of freedom of association and 
the recognition of occupational organisations in the introduction, the author 
carefully analyses the present institutions and machinery for collective 
Dengeeeng and the collaboration of trade unions in the framing of social 
egislation. 


Labour Law. 


CoMITE DE LA LEGISLATION DE LA CHAMBRE DE COMMERCE DE BRUXELLES. 
Onze causeries sur la législation sociale. Brussels, Imprimerie Anc. 
Etabl. A. Puvrez, S. A., 1953. 154 pp. 

This book, which is intended as a practical guide to social legislation, 
consists of the texts of a series of given during the winter of 1953 
under the auspices of the Social islation Section of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Brussels. It contains yses by authorities in the various fields 
concerned of the law and practice respecting labour and employment 
contracts and contracts for the hiring of services, social security in general, 
family allowances, sickness and invalidity insurance, paid vacations and 
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legal holidays, unemployment insurance, old-age ions (this chapter is 
out of date in so far as it deals with pensions be -aetionns, since a new 
scheme was introduced in January 1954), employment injuries and condi- 
tions of work, as well as a chapter on the activities of the employers’ social 
secretariats. 


Migration. 

BEentwicu, Norman. The Rescue and Achievement of Refugee Scholars. The 
Story of Displaced Scholars and Scientists, 1933-1952. Studies in Social 
Life. Editors: Giinther Beyer, Julius Isaac. The Hague, Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1953. xiv+ 107 pp. 

This study, which is the first of a series of studies on social life being 
published under the direction of Mr. Giinther pox and Mr. Julius Isaac, 
describes the efforts made since 1933 to rescue scholars who have been the 
victims of racial or political persecution. The author also analyses the 
contribution made by the refugees to the advance of science in England 
during and after the war. There is an introduction by Lord Beveridge and 
a conclusion by Professor A. V. Mill. The appendix contains a list of refugees 
who have won scientific distinction in England and of refugee professors 
teaching in British universities. 

NEUMANN, Franz L.; PEyrE, Henry ; PANorsky, Erwin; KOHLER, Wolf- 
gang; and Titticu, Paul. The Cultural Immigration. The European 
Scholars in America. Introduction by W. Rey CRawFrorpD. Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1953. 156 pp. $5. 

This book contains the text of a series of lectures given under the auspices 
of the Benjamin Franklin Lecture Foundation by European scholars who 
emigrated to the United States, in which they describe their experience as 
they acclimatised themselves intellectually to the different scientific fields. 
Comparisons are to be found between university teaching methods in Euro 
and the United States, and a description is given of the psychological o 
stacles which a Euro research worker has to overcome in adapting 
himself to the scientific and intellectual atmosphere of the United States. 
The lectures refer particularly to the teaching of social sciences, the study 
of literature and the history of art, the position of the scholar in his new 
surroundings and the differences between German and American methods 
of studying theology. 


Srecvié, Vesela. Povratak Jugoslovenske Ekonomshe Emigracije, 1945-1951. 

Belgrade, RAD, 1953. 68 pp. 

Before the war Yugoslavia was a country of emigration. Between 1919 
and 1940 over 200,000 Yugoslavs left the country, while 115,000 returned 
during the same period. There was thus a net emigration of some 
85,000 persons, most of whom settled in Argentina, Australia, Brazil, 
Canada and Uruguay. A certain number of Yugoslav workers also settled 
in Belgium, France, Germany, Luxembourg and the Netherlands. Since 
the end of the war some 16,000 emigrants have returned to Yugoslavia 
from France, Argentina, Canada, etc. The study analyses these repatriates 
according to the countries they come from, their nationality (Croats, 
Slovenes and Serbs) and age and describes the measures taken to assist 
and resettle them. It also mentions that, between 1946 and 1951, 916 of 
these repatriates left the country again. 


Vocational Guidance and Training. 


BrdAscu, Hans. Das Anlernen und Umschulen von Hilfsarbeitern in der 
Industrie. Eine Anleitung zur Einfiihrung von Instruktoren. Berne, 
Stuttgart, Verlag Hans Huber, 1953. 88 pp. 7.80 Swiss francs. 

Hans Biasch, professor at the Federal Polytechnic University at Ziirich 
has compiled for industrial instructors and supervisors this practical guide 
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to the training and a of unskilled and semi-skilled workers in 
industry. The discussion is thus limited to a fairly specialised function 
and does not deal with the training of skilled workers. Bidsch has built 
on the findings of the Swiss otechnical institutes and especially on 
the methods developed by the late Professor Carrard in Switzerland. He has 
also taken into account such rte rol tar sme to the training of workers as have 
been made by the Training Within Industry system in the United States. 


Mitts, H. R. Techniques of Technical Training. London, Cleaver-Hume 
Press Ltd., 1953. 195 pp. 10s. 6d. 


This _= is intended for instructors engaged in technical trade training 
and suggests ways and means by which techniques may be improved. 
The book provides good reference material and is a good guide, since the 
ae and practices discussed are capable of application in any course 
of technical instruction. There are useful graphs, charts, diagrams and 
forms. Mr. Mills starts with a brief discussion of the objects of training and 
then proceeds to discuss the importance of preparation before a class 
commences, the instructor’s role in the presentation of the subject matter 
and the assimilation of knowledge by the class. Various methods of 
instruction are discussed, including the advantages of the use of visual 
and training aids. 

Although written for instructors, the book includes two chapters of 
special interest to the supervisor of technical training. Here are discussed 
testing, examination, progress reporting and the results of a few practical 
experiments, together with practical psychology as applied to technical 
training. A small but useful bibliography appears at the end of the book. 


WatTTERSON, J. G. Careers for Boys. A Guide to the Choice of a Profession. 
Foreword by Sir Ronald M. Wererxs. London, Melbourne, Ward, 
Lock & Co., 1953. 256 pp. 12s. 6d. 


Conditions of Work. 
FERNANDEZ Heras, Amado. Trabajo y previsidn al dia en las industrias 
textiles sederas. iciones en vigor. Reglamentacién de trabajo 


del sector sedero. Normas de trabajo para la fabricacién de cinteria, 
trencilleria y pasamanerfa. Pluses de carestia de vida. Estatutos 
vigentes de la Caja de Jubilaciones y Subsidios de los Trabajadores 
de la Industria Textil. Zaragoza, La Editorial, 1953. 111 pp. 20 pesetas. 


After some general considerations on work in the silk industry, the 
author gives a list of laws and regulations governing conditions of work 
in this branch as well as in the manufacture of ribbons, braid and 
and gives (with comments) the text of the Spanish Order of 31 January 
1946 to approve the national labour regulations go the silk industry, 
and the Order of 2 March 1946 to approve the special labour standards 
laid down for the manufacture of ribbons, braid and trimmings. 

These regulations are extremely comprehensive. Among other things 
they contain a general classification and definition of the various categories 
of workers in the branches under consideration, lay down wage schedules 
—_ also touch on the problems of apprenticeship, safety and industrial 

ygiene. 


Woytinsky, W. S. and Associates. Employment and Wages in the United 
or 5e New York, The Twentieth Century Fund, 1953. xxxii+777 pp. 


A voluminous study on employment and wages in the United States 
comprising 45 chapters, five appendices, and over 350 statistical tables. 
Almost every aspect of the wage problem and many aspects of the employ- 
ment problem are thoroughly d dealt with. 

Most of the material in the book is empirical but there is some theo- 
retical discussion, particularly of wages. In a short review it would be 
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impossible to cite all the topics discussed or all the authors contributing 
to this work. Chapter 45 is perhaps of the most general interest. It contains, 
with numerous reservations and separate comments, the report and 
recommendations of a committee on es and employment appointed 
by the Twentieth Century Fund. The Committee’s report stated that 
“... no one simple principle can be applied uniformly to wage determina- 
tion. Wage determination must be a flexible process resorting to een 


and compromise rather than the application of rigid yardsticks. The main 
principles involved can, however, discussed.”” Wage adjustments may 
depend on increased output, the cost of living, the company’s ability to 
pay wages, comparisons with other companies, or general economic consi- 
derations regarding the effect of increased wages on business activity and 
employment. Each of these criteria may have drawbacks, however. 
If wages are adjusted to changes in output, the implicit assumption is 
that the share of labour in national production should remain sauhdnah 
Adjustments of wages to the cost of living are likely to be unacceptable 
in periods of steeply declining prices and may cause inflation if prices rise 
substantially. en ability to pay is the sole criterion of wage determi- 
nation, “ progressive and expanding industries would be handicapped by 
very high wage rates ; declining industries would be protected and sub- 
sidised by much lower rates ; and there would be inequitable discrimination 
among workers in different types of industry”. The main difficulty in 
wage comparisons with other companies is “ the wide variety of comparisons 
that can be made, each of which may lead to a different conclusion. 
What is the proper area of comparison ? Should heaviest weight be given 
to other companies in the same industry, or other companies in the same 
area, or perhaps to ‘ pattern-setting’ industries such as steel, coal or 
automobiles ?” General economic considerations raise the difficulty that 
“it is impossible to provide much factual foundation for such discussions. 
Economists are by no means agreed on the consequences of general changes 
in the money wage level.” 

The Committee’s recommendations on wage policy included a state- 
ment that “ because of the great complexity of the pressures bearing on 
wages, it is undesirable to try to follow any rigid standards of wage deter- 
mination. The essence of the wage-setting process is negotiation, com- 
promise of conflicting pressures and interests, and adjustment of wage 
schedules to the numerous functions they must perform.” 


Rehabilitation. 


DONAHUE, Wilma, Rak, James, Jr., and BERRY, Roger B. (editors). Rehabili- 
tation of the Older Worker. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 
1953. 200 pp. 

This volume contains papers presented and an account of discussions 
held at the University of ee Fourth Annual Conference on Aging, 
which was devoted to the topic of the rehabilitation of handicapped workers 
over the age of 40. The panes. of Michigan was joined in sponsorship 
of the Conference by the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation of the Federal 
Security Agency, the Michigan State Medical Society, and the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation of the Michigan State Department of Public 
Instruction. 

A paper by Mr. John Thurston outlines the national interest and the 
role of the federal Government in the solution of the problems of rehabilita- 
tion and aging. In another ~ Dr. Howard Rusk defines the nature 
and magnitude of the problem of rehabilitation. Dr. Frank Krusen reviews 
the history of physical medicine and measures the progress of the rehabilita- 
tion movement over the past half century. Dr. Lionel Cosin describes a 
programme of geriatric rehabilitation carried out in England. Five chapters 
of the book are devoted to reporting discussions held at the Conference. 
These cover respectively the medical aspects, the psycho-social and economic 
aspects, an appraisal of the nature and magnitude of the problem of rehabi- 
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litation, prs gee and placement problems and a review of rehabilitation 

services and programmes, 

McCoy, Georgia F. and Rusk, Howard A. An Evaluation of Rehabilitation. 
A Study of 476 cases, with a detailed follow-up study of 208 cases pg ie 
in 1949 from the physical medicine and rehabilitation services of the New 
York University-Bellevue Medical Center. Rehabilitation ie al 1. 
New York, University-Bellevue Medical Center, 1953. 87 pp. $1. 


Living Conditions. 


Atcock, A. E.S., and Ricuarps, Helga M. How to Plan Your Village. 
London, New York, Toronto, Longmans, Green and Co., 1953. 60 pp. 5s. 


An excellent guide for social workers, village planners, extension agents 
and others engaged on the difficult problem of p ing and education for 
village redevelopment, particularly in underdeveloped countries. The 
subject matter is presented mainly in the form of attractively designed pencil 
sketches and is accompanied by a text written for persons with a limited 
command of English. 


GOLDMARK, Josephine. Impatient Crusader. Florence Kelley's Life Story. 
Foreword by Felix FRANKFURTER. Urbana, University of [Illinois 
Press, 1953. xii+217 pp. 


In the foreword to this book Mr. Frankfurter writes : “ The pages that 
follow give an account of the life of a woman who had probably the largest 
single share in shaping the social history of the United States during the 
first 30 years of this century.” 

The story told by Mrs. Goldmark, who herself shared intimately the task 
Mrs. Kelley took upon herself, is that of the founding and developing of the 
Consumers’ League, of helping to organise the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee and, with Lillian D. Wald, of conceiving the idea of the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Federal Government. These were some among 
the many movements in which Mrs. Kelley participated to improve the levels 
of life and work in the United States. Her contribution to democratic society 
and democratic government in the United States was extraordinary. 

Noteworthy among her many achievements was the impetus she gave to 
the regulation of the employment of children and young persons. It may be 
difficult for readers today to realise the threat to the life and health of children 
that existed in unregulated child labour at the turn of the century in the 
United States. Fifty years have brought great changes in this situation, and 
much of the credit for the beginning of this movement must be given to 
Mrs. Kelley. 


MAISEL, Sherman J. Housebuilding in Transition. Based on Studies in the 
San Francisco Bay Area. Publications of the Bureau of Business and 
Economic Research. Berkeley, Los Angeles, University of California 
Press, 1953. xv-+390 pp. $5. 

The view has been long and widely held that the housebuilding industry 
has been most backward and resistant to change, particularly with respect 
to the adoption of the low-cost mass-production methods that are charac- 
teristic of industry generally. This view, among other widely held views, is 
subjected to careful scrutiny in the light of detailed field studies which 
Dr. Maisel and his associates have made of the housebuilding industry in the 
San Francisco Bay area and of comparisons between the San Francisco 
area and the country as a whole. He concludes that the housebuilding 
industry is in a period of pusune transition, with the large-scale operative 
firm paving the way. At the same time there is the fact that, in 1949, 265,000 
houses or one-third of all privately financed non-farming dwelling units 
were constructed by owner-builders, who were, for the most part, amateurs 
with no relation to the industry whatsoever. Here is an achievement in 
self-help housing that is worthy of examination in all countries facing critical 
housing shortages. 
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In particular the author examines the role of the small builder, the 
medium firm, the large firm, and the supply of factors in the housebuilding 
industry. He evaluates the efficiency and performance of housebuilding, 
examines the degree to which efficiency grows with size of enterprise and 
analyses the effect of external restrictions. He concludes with some inte- 
resting speculations about the future. With respect to the much sought 
objective of cost reduction, the author concludes that by improved per- 
formance, lower profits, better purchasing and fewer restrictions it appears 
that a concerted effort to bring peak efficiency to the housebuilding industry 
with existing methods and knowledge could lower average costs by about 
20 per cent. 


MINISTRY OF WELFARE, Japan. Analysis of Living Conditions: A Back- 
ground Study for the Social Security Programme. Social Security Study 
Paper, No. 21. Tokyo, 1953. 457 pp. (in Japanese). 

This is one of a series of basic studies undertaken by the Japanese Ministry 
of Welfare in order to obtain the factual basis necessary to develop its 
social security programme. 

Other studies of living conditions have commonly been presented in 
terms of contrasts among various income or expenditure groups. After 
considering and rejecting this method, the present study examines, on the 
one hand, the relationship of consumption to income, savings and holdings 
of durable consumer goods; and, on the other hand, various aspects of 
family structure and the consumption unit. 

The first part of the study describes the method used in conducting a 
sample survey made in October 1951. The following chapters analyse the 
data, covering 5,000 households in one large and one middle sized city and a 
village. Against a background of the social and industrial conditions in 
these localities, this analysis deals with family structure, consumption 

tterns, evidence of poverty, employment and manpower, sources of 
income and housing conditions. 























German History : 


Some New German Views 
Edited by Hans KOHN 


What did the Germans learn from the bitter experiences which 
they inflicted upon themselves and the world in the first half of the 
twentieth century ? What is the outlook for a new Germany ? 
These are questions anxiously asked all over Europe. 

The present book gives the views of nine liberal German historians 
in reconsideration of the dominant concepts of recent German 
political and cultural history. 18s. net. 


An International Economic System 
By J. J. POLAK 


An International Economic System presents a dynamic inter- 
pretation of the interaction of natio economies through inter- 
national trade. It makes clear the links of both cause and effect that 
exist between an individual country and developments abroad, 
and then connects these links for all countries into an international 
system. 21s. net. 


Communist Guerilla Warfare 
By Brigadier C. AuBrey DIXON, 0.B.£., and Otro HEILBRUNN 


Basing their work on the most successful campaign (that waged 
by the Russians against the German armies in the years 1941-45) the 
authors set down the organisation and tactics of guerilla warfare and 
the methods for combating guerillas. Illustrated, 18s. net. 


Communist Manifesto: 
Socialist Landmark 


With an introduction by Professor HArotp J. LASKI 


In his introduction Professor Laski tells of the authors, their back- 
ground and the development of their ideas. He outlines the history 
of the Communist League, the struggles of the different sects and the 
emergence of Marx as a leader mandated to produce a programme, 
After surveying the genesis of the Manifesto, Professor Laski discusses 
its outstanding contribution to world thought. The book contains 
the full text of the original English translation and a Foreword by 
the Labour Party. 

4th imp. Cloth 8s. 6d. net, paper 5s. net. 
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Journal of the Royal Statistical Society 
Published in two parts 


Series A: papers dealing with such matters as population and vital 
statistics, agriculture, economics, finance, trade, industry and sociology ; 
also book reviews and notes on matters of current interest. 

Series B : papers dealing with advances in statistical methodology and 
mathematical subjects. 

Price per number : Series A: 15s. ; Series B: £1 2s. 6d. 
Annual subscription, post free : Series A, 4 numbers £3 1s. ; Series B, 2 numbers: {2 5s. 6d. 
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Published quarterly by the Indian Council of World Affairs, New Delhi, it is devoted 
to the objective study and discussion of current international, political, economic and 
defence problems. India Quarterly is now in its tenth year of publication. 
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Published Quarterly by the New York State School of 
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UNITED @ NATIONS 
STATISTICAL YEARBOOK 1953 


Fifth issue of a comprehensive collection of authoritative 
international statistics presented in 182 tables relating to 
a very wide range of demographic, economic, financial, 
social and cultural subjects. Most tables cover a twenty- 
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